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PORTRAIT OF ALLSTON. 


We expressed our feeling with regard-to Allston at the 
time of his death. Our readers know, by what we then 
said, that, as deeply as our nature could feel, we honoured 
and loved this great genius and “noble gentleman.” Be- 
tween such expression and an elaborate analysis of his 
character and genius, there is, we conceive, no proper me- 
dium of notice, and to do the latter would be imperfectly to 
forestall the task now more fitly undertaken by a man of 
genius and the artist’s brother, Richard Dana. The bio- 
graphy of Allston by that hand will be a mark in American 
Literature. The engraved portrait which we give in this 
number is an admirable picture of a rapt and inspired artist, 
and if it were given as a portrait of Retzch, the weird Ger- 
man, it would be recognized by its vraisemblance to his ge- 
nius. It is like Allston, but, with much deference to the 
talent of our friend Johnston, it is not up to the refined ele- 
gance of Allston’s person—candour compels us to say. Our 
readers must take it as a fancy picture of an artist, and a 
very fine one, and let its resemblance to Allston go as far as 
it will in giving it an additional value. 





THE YELLOW ROSE. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW MIRROR FROM THE FRENCH OF BERNARD 
A NOVEL IN FOUR PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 

Wuen, by the falling in of any subterranean vault, an 
excavation is made in the middle of the street, the police 
surround it with small lamps at night, so that the chasm 
may be avoided by the passers by. This precaution is a 
useful one; but, applied to some disasters which society 
now and then witnesses, it would be proclaimed odious. 
When a family experience one of those misfortunes which 
paternal watchfulness can not always remedy; when a 
young girl commits one of those grave faults, baptized by 


the world, no doubt ironically, by the name of thoughtless. | : 
: f ; . || susceptible heart. 

ness, the following course is pursued: far from divulging | cena aor ecient 
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the scandal, it is stifled; instead of the black veil of per-| ee soars 


jured vestals, they twine about the forehead of the interest- 
ing frail one white and deceitful disguises, which usage ac- 
cepts as symbols of innocence ; she takes a journey ; some- 
times the family remove to another country ; or else time, 
in its course, brings forgetfulness. 

Then, unexpectedly, an honest man appears, who 
espouses her with confidence, and is also deceived. But, 
what matters it, the honour of the husband? ‘That of his 
bride is renewed and plastered over by the marriage cere- 
mony, and all the world approve the morality of such a 
denouement. 

On discovering that Mademoiselle Celestine and the yel- 
low rose domino were one and the same person, Dramond 
fancied he saw one of those abysses of which we have 
been speaking, and which might be named traps for hus- 
bands, open at the feet of his friend. Young and fond of 
amusement, he had conscientiously studied the character 
of those who frequented masked balls ; he knew, therefore, 
by experience, that the hope of meeting, in that Pandemo- 
nium, an angel of innocence, would be as unreasonable as 
to seek a flower of the Alps among the impure plants in the 
swamps of Africa. The presence of Celestine at the opera 
appeared to him indicative of one of those precocious 











blemishes that leave an indelible stigma on the whole life 
of woman ; and he swore to penetrate this mystery, and to 
place, if it was necessary, the merciless lamp of truth on 
the matrimonial break-neck gulf, in which Teissier seemed 
ready to let himself fall. 

The pre-occupation of Francis, and the childish misun- 
derstanding which had existed for some days between the 
future spouses, threw a coldness over the dinner, against 
which struggled unsuccessfully a citizen dithyrambic, chant- 
ed by M. Simart, on the subject of the misfortunes of War- 
saw. On leaving the table the guests descended to the garden. 
Celestine caught the pretty blonde by the arm, and hurried 
her away in the walks, where both could abandon them- 
selves to that wild mirth decorum had, until then, repress- 
ed, and where they commented, in a thousand jeering ob- 
servations, on the strange conduct of the newly-arrived 
friend. With simultaneous eagerness the two friends ap- 
proached each other, whilst the ex-fur merchant, who had 
quenched his thirst that morning with the foaming cup of 
the National, continued to pour upon his half-bald guest 
the patriotic and Polish infusion. 

“ Well, what do you think of her?” demanded Teissier, 
with pride illy concealed; for at this moment the charms of 
his betrothed made him forget her defects. In presence of 
a third person, a lover more than ever appreciates the 
beauty of his mistress. 

‘“* Charming,” replied Francis coldly ; * but, tell me, who 
is the young wife who was seated opposite me at table?” 

“ Madame Regnauld, Celestine’s cousin, and wife of this 
great gentleman who is talking with my father-in-law.” 

‘“‘ She appears very intimate with Mademoiselle Simart.” 

“Extremely. She remains here a part of the summer; 
and, in her turn, Celestine passes the winter with her at 
Paris. It is only about six weeks since both were there.” 

“Ah! This lady has a physiognomy that indicates a 
You understand ; and, for his part, the 


“They make a very good couple.” 

“ That does not hinder.” 

“What matters it to us? 
you think her—” 

“ Ravishing, I have told you already ; but—” 

“ But?” 

** T advise you not to marry her.” 

“Why so?” demanded Teissier, in a dry tone; for irre- 
solution of character is not incompatible with a spirit of 
contradiction, and now the marrying man felt wounded at 
the little enthusiasm manifested by his confidant. 

“For many reasons you have discovered yourself,” re- 
plied Francis. “ Did you not tell me this morning she was 
irritable, passionate, and even violent?” 

“ Youthful defects, which I shall correct when I get to 
be her husband. Remember, she is hardly eighteen yet; 
and, besides, I exaggerated her defects. If you have no 
other reason—” 

“T have another.” 

“ What, in the name of heaven? For you are killing me 
with your serious air and perplexing words.” 

“J will tell you to-morrow. In the meantime, try to pro- 
cure an interview for me with your intended.” 


Let us talk of Celestine. So 
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Aristide regarded his friend with an air more and more 
confounded. 

“The request is original,” said he afterwards. ‘Do as 
you please, I shall not be jealous of you. But, as for assist- 
ing you, that would be impossible. You know Celestine is 
pouting, and does not speak to me.” 

They walked a moment in silence. 

“Where have they gone?” Francis asked abruptly, 
looking for the two ladies, who had just left the garden. 

* To the billiard-table, without doubt.” 

“ Let us go there, for we are not acting very amiably.” 

The two friends turned and entered the house. Crossing 
the vestibule, the noise of the balls was heard knocking 
against each other. Learning them, Teissier was not mis- 
taken. They opened the door, and were gaily received by 
Celestine, who had just won a game. : 

* Let us all four play,” cried she, with the vivacity which 
characterized all her movements. “I will take my cousin ; 
these two gentlemen shall play against us; and I will not 
ask them to give us the points.” 

“‘] protest against such an arrangement,” said Francis, 
smiling; “a game of billiards ought to be managed like a 
quadrille. If we were going to dance, would you condemn 
me to be Aristide’s cavalier ?” 

The idea of her pretended figuring the part of a woman 
in a country-dance redoubled the mirth of Mademoiselle 
Simart, who decided to leave it to lot. The blind god, thus 
consulted, appeared to show some foresight by uniting as 
partners the future spouses. The game began. Dramond 
played with the ease of a man conscious of superiority. 
‘Teissier, on the contrary, calculated each of his blows, as if 
he attached a great importance to carrying off the victory. 

The two cousins, on their part, gave to the game that 
animated interest with which women ordinarily are inspired 
when occupied in amusements in which men seem to claim 
the superiority. Celestine, particularly, observed with the 
passion of a child the vicissitudes of the combat. By turns 
anxious, discouraged, triumphant, provoking her adversa- 
ries, scolding her ally, sparing not her own mal-adroitness, 
sorry when she was not laughing, and laughing after being 
sorry, one would have supposed that the happiness of her 
whole existence depended upon the loss or winning of the 
game. 

‘She is certainly a strange one to marry,” thought Fran. 
cis, who for some time occupied himself more with the 
player than the play, yet making peg after peg. The 
charming little demon! What a treasure for a lover—but 
what a plague for a husband ! 

The game was drawing near its close, and Celestine was 
dancing with joy beforehand. Three points more, it would 
be won; the red ball at the brink of the hazard rendered 
the victory certain. It was Teissier’s turn to play; he leaned 
over slowly, to pay that minute attention which was habitual 
to him. Unfortunately, at that moment his partner, burning 
with impatience, placed her fingers on the cushion, as if to 
hasten the fall of the ivory. ‘The small, white, trembling 
hand attracted the attention of the player, who with a su- 
perb drive, sent his own ball into the hazard, without touch- 
ing the red one, and thus lost the game. 

Celestine screamed, struck the carpet with her foot, and 
threw a terrible look at the mal-adroit person. 

“ You are odious!” said she to him ; “a game that a child 
could have won! You did it to make me angry, did younot?” 

“Tt was because I was looking at you,” replied Teissier, 
with a penitent look. 

“ Why did you look at me? I don’t look at you. I tell 
you that you did_it on purpose.” 





“We will win the next game.” 

“ You may win it alone, for I play no more.” 

Saying thus, the spoiled child flung down the cue she 
had in her hand, and went to the window, where she began 
to play the piano on the glass. Aristide looked imploringly 
at Madame Regnauld ; but, without seeming to understand 
the mediating question, she seated herself on a rush couch, 
placed against the wainscot, and from whence she could 
overlook the billiard-table. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said she, “ you play; I should be 
glad to take a lesson.” 

* Come, let us amuse the ladies,” cried Teissier, in a pet. 

Mademoiselle Simart turned her head instantly, and said 
to him: “ You will not amuse me ;” and then resumed her 
musical exercise. 

Yielding to ill-humour, Teissier began to play with all his 
might. He gave the most furious drives, the strangest 
doubles, the most extravagant carambols; everything suc- 
ceeded with him. Madame Regnauld, from her couch, 
smiled maliciously, as if the dispute between the future 
couple inspired her with secret satisfaction. Dramond, on 
his part, played with resignation, while keeping his eyes on 
Celestine, whose fingers continued to drum on the glass the 
Galop de Gustave. All at once she opened the window, and 
called loudly to the keeper, whom she just perceived enter- 
ing the court. 

“ Nicolas!” she cried, “ who told you to chain up Soli- 
man? You are very bold to disobey me! Unloose him im- 
mediately. Do you hear—immediately.” 

The peasant stammered some unintelligible words, and 
hastened to execute the order he had received. In feeling 
the chain fall, Soliman tore out of his niche, crossed the 
court in two leaps, with a jump reached the window, and 
fell like a thunderbolt in the middle of the billiard-room. 

“ Poor creature !” said Celestine, caressing with her small, 
white hand the large black face of the dog, who leaped around 
her as if to thank her; “ poor victim! They wish to make 
you a slave; but be quiet, I will not suffer it.” 

Saying thus, she flung a glance of defiance at her intend- 
ed. At the sight of his mortal enemy, the latter frowned ; 
every time the game compelled him to pass the morose ani- 
mal he gave him a look of suspicion, and then down at his 
own legs, with an uneasiness caused by the double row of 
formidable teeth which the dog showed him, by way of 
salutation. 

This manceuvre seemed to amuse Celestine very much, 
who exchanged with her cousin, from time to time, smiles 
full of mockery. At last she could net resist the desire of 
playing one of those tricks excusable in her age, and which 
was in keeping with her character. Just then Aristide, 
leaning forward to suit the ball of his adversary, slowly 
filed off the thumb of his left hand with his cue; a custom 
familiar to more than one player, and in which is most al- 
ways betrayed indecision of character. At a sign from his 
mistress, Soliman leaped upon the table and nabbed the 
ball. Furious, but yet restraining himself, Tessier wished to 
take it from between the sharp teeth that eclipsed its white- 
ness; the mastiff let go the ball, but it was to snap at the 
hand of his enemy, who, before getting it away, was bitten 
to the bone, and came very near Jeaving two or three fingers 
in the trap where he had ventured them. The pain was too 
much for his patience. Making a club of his billiard-cue, 
which he took by the small end, he struck Soliman, who, 
more cross than brave, retreated to the far end of the room. 

“‘ Dare you strike him again, sir!” cried Celestine, spring- 
ing before the young man, her cheeks burning and her eyes 
| inflamed with anger. 
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A husband’s power, with which he was going to be in- 
vested, appeared majestically to the imagination of Teissier. 

«If I show weakness,” thought he, “ perhaps it will be 
an irreparable precedent; a stroke of policy is necessary.” 

To have equity on his side as well as right, he displayed 
his hand spotted with blood, and with the other repeated 
the correction he had just inflicted on Soliman. The dog 
howled and took refuge under the billiard-table. 

‘«‘ Executioner !” said the young girl, lifting with fury her 
delicate hand. 

“ Celestine,” cried Madame Regnauld, at the same mo- 
ment springing off her couch. 

By a heroic effort, the most irascible of badly brought-up 
children restrained the blow she was about to strike. The 
effect this constraint produced on her was so violent that 
tears flowed from her eyes. Seeing his mistress weep, Soli- 
man resumed his courage, which had failed him on his own 
account, and with rage jumped out from under the table ; 
but, at the moment he sprang at Aristide’s throat, Francis 
seized him with both hands by the nape and croup, lifted 
him as if he had been a dowager griffin, flung him out of 
the window and shut it instantly. 

During this incident, rapid as lightning, Mademoiselle | 
Simart, whom her cousin vainly sought to calm, had reached | 
the door and opened it. Then, turning round and showing 
her rosy face, down which flowed some burning pearls— 

“ Know that I hate you,” said she to her betrothed. | 
“ You seck only to displease me, and you have ened 
beyond your desires. To strike Soliman! I would rather 
you had beaten me. I detest you, do you hear? and I never 








will marry you.” || 
With these words, said with incomparable accent, Celes- || 


tine pushed Madame Regnauld out of the saloon, followed 
her, and shut the door violently like angry children. 

At the sight of his friend, who remained motionless, lean- 
ing against the billiard-table, his chin in his cravat, his 
hands hanging down and clasped, Francis burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

“Tis very droll, indeed,” said Teissier, in a bitter tone ; 
‘ excessively pleasant, I assure you.” 

“ Pardon me; you have a physiognomy so dismayed—” 

“I do not see any reason why it should be very joyous. | 
But what did I tell you? You have just seen a sample of | 
her amiable disposition. "What do you think of it?” 

“ Youthful faults, which you can correct when you are 
once married,” replied Dramond, ironically, repeating the 
words used a short time before by his interlocutor. 

“ Her husband! Never!” exclaimed Teissier vehemently. 
“ You have heard what she has just said, but I will not give 
her the trouble to refuse me. I will be the one who will not 
marry her; I will break off this marriage. Ah! ah! I will 
prove to her that I have a mind of my own. I am going to 
speak with her father, and then leave immediately. E will 
find at Paris twenty thousand ladies to marry, as handsome 
and more amiable than this little angelic demon. Did you 
see? She lifted her hand.” 

“ She lifted her hand!” replied Francis, pouting his under 
lip and shaking his head gravely. 

“ And I feared an instant” 

«J, too, that you would be treated like Merville at the 
opera.” 

« A demon! I tell you, a demon!” cried the disenchant- 
ed young man, giving the billiard-table a blow with his fist. 

Aristide’s confidant was as ready-minded and decided in 
his character as he was wavering and irresolute. In two 
seconds his course was taken. 


thought he; “it is too much. ‘Teissier could not make 
a more silly marriage. Since it is necessary to break it off, 
it is better to profit by this quarrel than to invoke the me- 
mory of the yellow rose, and lead to explanations that might 
compromise this young girl.” 

Without taking into consideration the involuntary inte- 
rest with which he was inspired by Celestine, Dramond 
turned to his friend. 

“ Well, have you decided?” 

“ Trrevocably !” replied Teissier, making every syllable of 
this majestic adverb ring. 

“In that case, let us go and find M. Simart.” 

“ Let us go—although this step may be embarrassing.” 

* You flinch already ?” 

“ Not at all; but M. Simart is such an honest man. This 
alliance was so pleasing to him that to go and tell him 
abruptly, positively, I no longer wish your daughter. If 
this scene could be avoided—if this rupture could be 
managed by writing, instead of going face to face—I con- 
fess, [-——»” 

** Confess your irresolutions have seized you again. How- 
ever, nothing is easier than to get rid of this difficulty. I 
will manage it all.” 

“ How can you?” 

Francis, like all persons who reflect, was never at a loss 
for expedients. 

“See here ; it is desirable to leave the house without 
any explanation?in order to spare the sensibility of M. Si- 
mart, then afterwards to break the matter to him by corres- 
pondence. Very well. Now listen to me. Your uncle 
Marjolier has just had a dangerous attack of sickness, and 
you must instantly set off for Paris.” 

“ My uncle Marjolier!” cried Teissier, changing colour. 

“No; he is as well as we are,” said Dramond, laughing. 
“You do not see that I kill your uncle to justify your 
departure.” 

“T understand. But you have caused me an emotion.” 

“ The emotion of being his heir. We understand that.” 

The friends then went up to the room where M. Simart 
was sitting. On learning the unexpected cause which called 
his future son-in-law to Paris, the ex-fur merchant, with a 
disappointed look, run his fingers through his hair. 

“ Let us see, let us see,” said he, afterwards, with con- 
ciliating good nature, “ what all this is about. Madame 
Regnauld has just related your little altercation with Celes- 
tine; are you still thinking of it? Your uncle’s illness has 
happened very suddenly.” 

“ Like all such attacks,” said Francis, in a doctoral tone. 

“ Come, come !” replied the old trader, “let us forget all 
that. You know the character of my daughter; she has the 
best heart in the world, so we ought to make some allow- 
ance for her little sallies of passion.” 

“ Little sallies of passion!” cried Teissier, on whom his 
confidant imposed silence by a glance. 

“I assure you, M. Dramond,” said the kind-hearted Si- 
mart, * that one is as much of a child as the other. Celes- 
tine is a little spoiled, I confess ; but your friend, on his part, 
is sometimes hot-headed. They, however, love each other 
like two young turtle-doves, although they spend the time 
in disputing about trifles. Come, Teissier, no grudge ; Ce- 
lestine is in the saloon, go and make your peace with her.” 

Seeing his friend already wavering in his resolution, and 
ready to follow M. Simart, Francis felt the necessity of in- 
terfering. 

“IT can assure you, sir,” said he to Celestine’s father, 
“that Aristide thinks nothing of what has passed, and at 











* Light to all appearance, and wicked without any doubt,” 


this moment is concerned only for the accident of his uncle.” 
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* So, then, it is not a story?” demanded the merchant. 
“A story!” repeated Dramond, apparently wounded at 
this doubt. “It is I, sir, who brought this sad news to my 
friend. I thought it useless to tell him of it before dinner ; 
for the Paris diligence does not pass until evening, and he 
has yet time to leave to-day.” 

* M. Marjolier! I used to know him,” replied M. Simart, 
‘‘ A tall, thin man; taller and thinner than my nephew Reg- 
nauld! Where the deuse, with such a temperament, did he 
go to fish up such an attack as you speak of. Well, well, 
I can’t understand that.” 

* Allow me, sir,” resumed Francis, with an insinuating 
smile ; “here I am on my own ground, for I have studied 
medicine. It is an errour generally adopted, that dry and 
nervous temperaments are more secure from sudden attack 
than sanguine and plethoric constitutions ; the neck more or 
less short, the face more or less coloured, have nothing to do 
with it, and I can relate to you—but there is no question of 
it; we must think of the good, the excellent Marjolier, per- 
haps at this moment expiring in the arms of rapacious mer- 
cenarics. Consider that Teissier is his nephew, his heir, ” he 
continued, bending over to the ear of M. Simart, to manage 
his sensibility ; “ and, above all, do not forget that M. Mar- 
jolier has a housekeeper and a father-confessor.” 

“Two pests instead of one!” cried the old merchant, 
whose hatred of priests awoke instantly at that last skilful 
insinuation. ‘ A confessor! a Jesuit! Yes, I remember, 
Marjolier was an old bigot ; he is a fit subjéct to be twisted 
about by black cassocks, and to give all his wealth to some 
seminary. Go, Teissier, zo immediately ; with such fellows 
you must deal sharply. I have known your uncle a long 
time ; weak-spirited, narrow-minded, in compact with the 
Quotidienne! Ah! suprebleu! leave instantly ; there is not 
a moment to lose.” 

Aristide stood staring about stupidly instead of replying. 
Alarmed at this symptom as much he was secretly rejoiced 
at the panic-fear of the furrier, Francis took his friend’s arm, 
and addressing his host: 

‘We shall soon return,” said he, “ for I regard myself 
still invited.” 

M. Simart looked as if considering. 

“Do better,’ said he, with a frank and open air; 
‘nothing requires your presence at Paris; and, to prove to 
me that this so unexpected departure is not to conceal some 
sinister project, remain here ; besides, as you are Teissier’s 
witness, it will be no inconvenience. We will keep you as 
a hostage until his return. Is it accepted ?” 

“ Accepted!” replied Francis, with a vivacity one might 
have taken for joy, and he cordially shook the fat hand the 
ex-fur merchant held out to him. 

« Above all, Teissier, lose no time,” resumed the latter, 
completely re-assured by the engagement he had made. “I 
have that devil of a confessor before my eyes all the time. 
I am going to order the horse put to the carriage to carry 
you to the road.” 

“Very well! now this terrible affair is arranged,” said 
Francis, when he was alone with his friend. 

“ So,” replied the latter, “you would have me depart, 
while you remain! But that was not in our agreement.” 

“‘If it displeases you the least, I will go with you,” said 
the confidant; “I only accepted M. Simart’s proposition to 
render you a service. I did not think you would be sorry to 


santness of terminating this rupture.” 


“Indeed you are right,” replied Aristide, frightened at 
the idea of a personal altercation; “ remain, then, and ar- 
range everything for the best.” 

















“ Do you give me full power?” 
“ Without any restriction.” 
Mademoiselle Simart had gone to the saloon, where she 
tortured her piano in such a way as to awaken all the echoes 
of the mansion. On learning her intended was going to 
leave, she shut herself up, still pouting, to avoid bidding him 
adieu. Aristide was, therefore, obliged to set off without 
seeing her. His friend accompanied him to the relay, where 
he was to wait for the diligence, and did not leave him un- 
til he had seated him in it. 





OOO 


It has been said of Albert Pike that his “ Hymns to the 
Gods” and other poetry were too far out of reach for hu- 
man sympathy—too cold and abstract. Here is an ima- 
gination—we are happy to say, only an imagination, for he 
has an admirable wife living and well—which shows ten- 
derness and depth of feeling as they are not often shown. 
It is a delicious and most affecting effusion of true poetry, 
and we wish we could, for the improvement as well as 
delight of our readers, give them more such. We do not 
understand why we should not tell what we chance to 
know—that these lines were written after sitting up late 
at study,—the thought of losing her who slept near him 
at his toil having suddenly crossed his mind in the stillness 
of midnight. It was never revised after, which will ac- 
count for here and there a roughness. N. P. W. 


ISADORE. 


Thou art lost to me forever,—I have lost thee, Isadore,— 

Thy head will never rest upon my loyal bosom more. 

Thy tender eyes will never more gaze fondly into mine, 

Nor thine arms around me lovingly and trustingly entwine : 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore ! 


Thou art dead and gone, dear, loving wife,—thy heart is still 
and cold,— 
And I at one stride have become most comfortless and old. 
Of our whole world of love and song, thou wast the only light, 
A star, whose setting left behind, ah! me, how dark a night! 
Thou art lost to me for ever, Isadore. 


The vines and flowers we planted, love, I tend with anxious 


care, 
And yet they droop and fade away, as tho’ they wanted air ; 
— cannot live without thine eyes, to glad them with their 
ight, 


Since thy hands ceased to train them, love, they cannot grow 
aright. 
Thou art lost to them forever, Isadore. 


Our little ones inquire of me, where is their mother gone,— 
What answer can I make to them, except with tears alone ; 
For if I say, to heaven—then the poor things wish to learn, 
How far is it, and where, and when their mother will return. 
Thou art lost to them forever, Isadore. 


Our happy home has now become a lonely, silent place ; 
Like heaven without its stars it is, without thy blessed face. 
Our little ones are still and sad—none love them now but I, 
Except their mother’s spirit, which I feel is always nigh. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


Their merry laugh is heard no more—they neither run nor play, 
But wander round like little ghosts, the long, long summer's 
day. 
The spider weaves his web across the windows at his will ; 
The flowers I gathered for thee last are on the mantel still. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


My footsteps through the rooms resound all sadly and forlore ; 

The garish sun shines flauntingly upon the unswept floor ; 

The mocking-bird still sits and sings a melancholy strain, 

For my heart is like a heavy cloud that overflows with rain. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


Alas! how changed is all, dear wife, from that sweet eve in 


spring, 
When first thy love for me was told, and thou didst to me cling, 


| Thy sweet eyes radiant through their tears, pressing thy lips 
leave here a mandatory, who would spare you the unplea- |! i 


to mine, 
In that old arbour, dear, beneath the overarching vine. 
‘Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


The moonlight struggled through the vines, and fell upon thy 


face, 
Which thou didst lovingly upturn with pure and trustful gaze. 
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The southern breezes murmured through the dark cloud of 
thy hair, 
As like a sleeping infant thou didst lean upon me there. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


The love and faith thou plighted’st then, with smile and min- 
gled tear, s > : 
Was never broken, sweetest one, while thou didst linger here. 
Nor angry word nor angry look thou ever gavest me, 
But loved and trusted evermore, as I did worship thee. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


Thou wast my nurse in sickness, and my comforter in health ; 
So gentle and so constant, when our love was all our wealth : 
Thy voice of music soothed me, love, in each desponding hour, 
As heaven’s honey-dew consoles the bruised and broken 
flower. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 


Thou art gone from me forever, I have lost thee, Isadore ! 

And desolate and lonely shall I be forevermore. 

If it were not for our children’s sake, I would not wish to stay, 

But would pray to God most earnestly to let me pass away,— 
And be joined to thee in heaven, Isadore. 





REVENGE OF LEONARD ROSIER. 


Ir was late on a summer afternoon that Leonard Rosier, 
a student of the most famous school of surgery in Paris, 
was returning to his home in the Rue St. Honoré. The 
merry populace thronged the street, and many acquaint. 
ances accosted him; but he stopped not to converse with 
any one, nor turned aside with the crowd to follow any 
splendid equipage. His face was handsome, but pale, ap- 
parently with study; and it was singular that in one so 
young, and especially a Frenchman, the expression should 
have been so uniformly melancholy. He went up the steps 
of a small house and knocked gently. The door was 
opened by an elderly woman, whose face beamed with joy- 
ful surprise on seeing him. 

“IT am so happy—so glad you are come—M. Rosier. I 
would have gone myself for you, had I known where to 
find you. Mademoiselle Eulalie—”’ 

“ What of her—is she worse ?” demanded the youth im. 
patiently; but without waiting the old woman’s reply he 
pushed past her, and went hastily up stairs. The woman 
looked after him, and shook her head sadly. 

Leonard entered a small front chamber just then lighted 
with the last crimson rays of the setting sun. On a couch 
near the window reclined the pale and emaciated form of 
a young girl, apparently in the last stage of a decline. III. 
ness, though it had wasted her figure to almost ethereal 
thinness, had not destroyed the exquisite symmetry of her 
features. They were still perfect in their delicate outline ;. 
and the beautifully-chiselled lips wore a tinge of rose which, 
like the faint spot of colour on each cheek in contrast with 
her otherwise dazzling paleness, was evidently the effect of 
disease. Her eyes were large, dark, and supernaturally 
bright. She held in her almost transparent fingers a rose 
partly faded. 

Leonard came softly to her bedside, and, bending over 
her, said in a low tone of deep and anxious love, * Eulalie !” 

The lovely invalid turned quickly, and her eyes beamed 
with joy as they rested on him. ‘ Oh, brother,” she mur- 
mured, “ you are come at last!” 

The young man turned away his face, and wept for a 
minute in silence. At length, looking up, and addressing 
the nurse, who had followed him into the room, he asked, 
“ When did this fearful change take place ?” 

“‘ About two hours since,” replied the woman. 





“ Ma. 


. demoiselle, while sitting on the fauteuil at the window, was 


seized with a violent fit of coughing, and ruptured a blood- 
vessel. The bleeding was inconsiderable, yet it reduced 
her to this weakness.” 

“‘ Brother !” said the invalid faintly, and clasping his 
hand, she looked up imploringly in his face. 

“ Do not suffer her to speak,” said the nurse. 

“T must!” replied the young girl ; and by the slight pres- 
sure of her fingers Leonard knew that she had something 
on her mind. He motioned the old woman to withdraw ; 
she objected that it would be dangerous to allow her pa. 
tient to talk. But a glance at Leonard’s face of despair 
convinced her that he thought his sister beyond hope, and 
that even the chance of prolonging her feeble life was 
scarce sufficient to justify them in withstanding her wishes. 
The nurse left the apartment. 











“Beloved Eulalie !” repeated Leonard, again bending 
over his sister. 

‘* Brother !” exclaimed she, with an energy that startled 
him ; * brother, I have seen him !”” 

“ Him ! whom ?—Oh, heaven !” sobbed the youth. Eu- 
lalie motioned for some drops that stood on the table. Leo- 
nard poured some from the phial, and administered them; 
they seemed to revive her. She spoke in a stronger voice, 
and less interruptedly. 

* T saw him—the Marquis de Verneuil.” 

“ The villain !” groaned her brother. 

“* Yes—he is so, Leonard, or he could not have acted as 
he has done,” said Eulalie, with strange calmness. ‘ To 
deceive a young girl like me by a false marriage, and then 
desert her—” 

“ His life shall pay for it,” said Leonard, in a voice of 
agony. 

“ Not so!” cried Eulalie. ‘t Would such a revenge pro. 
fitme? Hear me, Leonard. The hand of death is upon 
me, and, ere I die, I have a boon to ask. But, before I 
name it, you must promise—promise me solemnly, on your 
knees, Leonard, and before God, that you will never at- 
tempt his life. Leave to the Almighty Judge the punish- 
ment of my wrong. Leonard, promise me. It is Eulalie’s 
last prayer but one.” 

Leonard hesitated, but, adjured again and again, he knelt 
down and took the required oath. 

‘Now hear me,” said his sister, “for my strength is 
failing, and the moments are numbered in which I can 
speak at all. I saw the Marquis de Verneuil from yon win- 
dow. He drove past in his chariot, and beside him was 
seated a beauteous lady, whom I judged, from the fond look 
with which he regarded her, he means to make his bride. 
Leonard, I do not envy her, but is it wrong to wish that I 
could leave the world as the wife, not as the outcast mis- 
tress of him who once loved me? Of the rights of a wife I 
have been cruelly defrauded—would he not give them to 
me for afew moments? I should not live to delay his se- 
cond nuptials. Oh, brother, would he not ?” 

The emotion that accompanied these words showed how 
near her heart lay the request. Leonard answered not till 
she had again urged it, and besought him to make her death 
happy by bearing her petition to the marquis. The shades 
of evening were falling—there was no time to be lost. 

“ Speed, brother,” said the low pleading voice of Eulalie, 
‘for, sure I am, that to-morrow’s sun will not behold me 
living. Bring him to my bedside, that I may forgive him— 
and be, for but the closing moment of my life—his bride 
Go, Leonard ; but, whatever may happen, remember your 
oath !” 

And, summoning the nurse to watch by the couch of the 
dying girl, the young man left his sister on his strange er- 
rand to the Chateau de Verneuil, some miles distant from 
Paris. To the burning impatience of his spirit, the fleet 
horse he rode went slowly ; and, though yet early in the 
evening, it seemed to him that hours passed before he 
reached the chateau. His horse was wet with foam as he 
dismounted at the gates, Those gates were not solitary; a 
group of gallant steeds were led to and fro by gaily-dressed 
menials, and one or two lately-arrived guests, with rustling 
plumes and broidered mantles, were admitted as he ap- 
proached. Light streamed from the diamond-shaped panes 
of the castle, and rich music floated on the air. The young 
marquis held a sumptuous feast, and entertained the aris- 
tocracy of Paris. For an instant there was a pause in the 
music ; some toast was proposed; then there was a burst of 
applause, presently drowned in the rejoicing clamour of 
cymbal, and bugle, and kettledrum. 

It was a splendid banquet, in truth, not only in the viands 
and choice wines, but in the wit and courtly gaiety of that 
festive company. The soul of their mirth, the inspirer and 
presiding genius of the revelry, was the marquis himself. 
The humour of his jests was the most exquisite part of the 
entertainment. There was not a shade on his face to show 
that aught of sadness had ever marred the flash of his laugh. 
ing eye; it was not in natures like his to feel any portion 
of the wo his recklessness inflicted upon others. 

The revelry was at its height, and the gay host about to 
challenge fresh admiration by some new brilliant speech, 
when a servant whispered in his ear, and informed him a 
young man had arrived express from Paris, and demanded 
to see him instantly. The marquis sent his valet to ques. 
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tion the stranger, and finding that his business was not of a 
political but a private nature, and probably such as did not 
particularly concern De Verneuil’s interests—this was an 
inference of the valet’s on observing the humble exterior of 
the young student—the marquis returned answer that he 
could not now be disturbed, and directed the stranger to 
communicate his errand to the confidential servant. 

Leonard bit his lip till the blood came, as the man deli- 
vered his reply;—then taking a pencil and paper from his 
pocket, he wrote a few hurried lines to the marquis—in- 
forming him of the dying prayer of Eulalie Rosier, and im. 
ploring him (for his sister’s sake Leonard stooped to en- 
treaty) to lose not a moment, as she could not survive the 
night, in doing justice to his victim. No man could resist 
such an appeal! thought Leonard, as he gave his note to the 
valet. The man at first refused to disturb his master again ; 
but moved by the youth’s evident distress, he at last consent- 
ed once more to fulfil his request. 


| 
“By St. Denys! but the modesty of this transcends be- 


lief!” cried De Verneuil, as he read the billet; and after 
giving orders to his servant to conduct the young stranger 
without the gates, and inform him that he might consider 
himself fortunate that he received no chastisement for his 
daring folly, the marquis laughingly asked his guests “ what 
they thought of the sang froid of a surgeon’s apprentice, 
who had the impudence to demand that he should on the 
instant leave his courtly guests, to ride post-haste to Paris, 
and marry his sick sister!’ The shout of merriment that 
followed this question fell like a thunderbolt on the ears of 
Leonard as he quitted the gates of the Chateau de Verneuil. 

The young student returned to his sister’s deathbed—with 
what tidings? ‘To tell her that her last prayer had been 
mocked—that her name had been scoffed at by the author 
of her sufferings—had served to point a jest for his heart- 
jess companions! Leonard rejoiced that when he again saw 
Eulalie, she was beyond the consciousness of wrong or of 
woe. She did not even know her brother as he knelt be- 
side her, weeping bitter tears; and long before sunrise Eu- 
lalie had sunk into the arms of death. 





It was high noon upon a bright day in October, when a 
brilliant bridal company was issuing from the church of St. 
Roch. It consisted of many of the nobles of Paris, and 
dames whose beauty was dazzling even amid the splendour 
of their attire ; who possessed the gift more rare even than 
loveliness,—the aristocratic mien, the high-bred delicacy of 
air, that compelled the crowd about the church-doors to fall 
back involuntarily as they advanced. In the rear of the 
gorgeous train came the Marquis de Verneuil and his bride, 
the most admired beauty in the fashionable circles of Paris. 
The magnificence of her dress, and the proud bearing of 
the marquis, excited expressions of delight and homage as 
they moved. He bowed gracefully to the salutations of his 
friends—more distantly to mere acquaintances, and took 
the hand of his fair bride to assist her into the carriage in 
waiting. Just then there was a sudden movement in the 
crowd, and a young man, his face pale as death, and his 
eyes glaring like those of a maniac, sprang into the space 
sacred to the approach of aristocracy, and confronted the 
bridegroom. He had a drawn sword in his hand. 

“ Marquis de Verneuil!” cried he, as the noble stopped, 
alarmed at this wild apparition, “I do not seek your life! 
I have sworn an oath to the dead, aye, the dead Eulalie, to 
do you no harm, and well is it for you that I hold my vows 
more sacred than you do yours! But you shall not pass 
without a memorial from me. Take this—and remember 
Leonard Rosier!” 

As he spoke he struck the marquis on the face with the 
flat of his sword, then turning away, rushed into the throng. 
Stung by the insult, De Verneuil shouted to his friends to 
cut him down, or secure him; butin vain. There was little 
affection at that time among the populace for the corrupt 
and selfish aristocracy. The discontent which preceded 
the days of the revolution, had been long at work ; and on 
the first flash of a quarrel between a noble and one of their 
own order, most of the inferior class were ready, without 
inquiry, to espouse thé cause of the latter. 

The young surgeon had insulted one of the hated class of 
the nobility; he was borne off in triumph by the crowd. 
When some of his acquaintances recognized him, and pro- 
claimed his wrong, shouts of defiance were flung by the 
incensed people in the faces of Leonard’s pursuers, and the 


| disturbance became so great that it was thought expedient 
|to let the offender escape. De Verneuil stepped into his 
carriage and took his seat by his bride, with his face glowing 
with rage and shame, and muttering curses and threats. 
The bridal cortége was pursued as it departed by execra- 
tions and taunts from the multitude, glad of any opportunity 
to give vent to the fire that had so long burned secretly and 
sullenly, and was soon to burst forth and amaze the world 
with its dreadful devastation. 





Years had passed. The revolution was at its height. Its 
horrours were enacted daily—hourly; and the guillotine 
streamed with the blood of noble victims. 
| It was a stormy winter night in 1793. The door of a 
| house in the Rue Nicaise was besieged by a party of sans- 
| culottes, who were dragging along with them a prisoner, 
| whom they had seized coming out of the house of the Prince 








They knocked loudly at the door. “ Open, Citizen Rozier! 
open the door! we have a new subject for you!” 

A window above was thrown open, and the figure of a 
man with a lamp in his hand, was visible. He wore a 
dressing-gown, which the wind blew back from his meagre 
limbs ; and a soiled velvet cap, decorated with a tri-coloured 
cockade. 

“ A subject!” repeated he with a hoarse voice. ‘ A sub- 
ject! and his head not off !” 

“ Not yet!” cried one of the men. ‘ You must give him 
quarters for an hour or two—till morning; for the guillotine 
has had hard work to-day. His turn comes earliest in the 
morning,—unless he goes off first by an extra post, for he is 
half dead with fright already. See what you can do towards 
reviving him; and for a fee you shall have him to-morrow 
warm from the axe.” 

‘“‘ Bring him in, then,” replied the surgeon, and he descend- 
ed to open the door. The sans-culottes dragged in their 
prisoner, who seemed, in truth, more dead than alive. 

‘“‘ Keep the bird well caged!” cried they. ‘ We took him 
from an aristocratic nest ; a band leagued for the destruction 
of the republic.” 

“Come in, and guard him.” 

‘‘ Not so, citizen doctor! We know you well, and can 
trust you. We leave the prisoner in your charge, for we 

have much business before us to-night. At dawn we will 
| take him away—if you have not in the meantime dosed him 
to death. Come, lads!” And shaking the doctor by the hand, 
and beckoning to his companions, the sans-culotte departed. 

“ You deserve the guillotine, all of you!” muttered the 
doctor, then turning to the prisoner, said encouragingly— 
“Do not despair, it may be in my power to save you. [ 
have saved more than one victim from those bloodhounds. 
Troth! if they had the least suspicion of me, ’twere as much 
as my head is worth,—but let us hope for the best.” 

While speaking he lighted the lamp, which had been ex- 
tinguished by the wind as he opened the door. He turned 
to the stranger, and stood as if struck by a thunderbolt. 
For a minute’s space the two gazed upon one another: 
the surgeon’s pale face grew paler, and his eyes glared 
fixedly, as on some hideous apparition. At length, recovering 
his self-possession by a strong effort, he said with a sneer, 
“T have the honour of seeing the Marquis de Verneuil ?” 

‘“ Mercy, mercy !” gasped the prisoner. He was trembling 
violently, and drops of cold sweat stood on his forehead. 

“Monsieur le Marquis does not recognise me?” asked 
the doctor. 

The prisoner looked at him earnestly, and shook his 
| head ; reiterating his entreaties for compassion. 
| ‘“‘ Monsieur le Marquis does not know me!” repeated the 
| surgeon in the same bitter ironical tone. ‘The great and 
noble find it hard to recollect the poor; it is the canaille that 
always haye such inveterate memories.” 

‘“‘ For heaven’s sake, do not mock my misery!” implored 
the fallen noble. ‘ You have said you could save me—” 

The surgeon rang a small bell, and a servant appeared, 
when he ordered him to bring wine and refreshments. They 
were set on the table, the doctor drew up chairs, and invited 
his guest to sit down, The agony of the prisoner increased 
every moment. 

‘“‘ For God’s sake, have pity upon me !” 

‘ All in good time. Eat—you have need of refreshment.” 


“Let me fly. The darkness of the night will favour my 
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escape.” 
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“ Impossible! There are spies about the door. My own 
servants would betray you. You cannot stir hence till 
morning. You had better eat something.” 

«Oh, fate! How can I?” 

“ Drink, then.” The doctor poured out a cup of wine 
and pushed it towards his guest. He did not touch it, but 
stood shivering with terrour. A pause ensued. 

‘Save me! save me!” again faltered he. 

“«‘ Monsieur le Marquis,” said the doctor drily, “seems to 
have a very great fear of death!” 

The prisoner renewed his supplications. 

The surgeon hesitated. At length he said, “I know of 
but one way to help you.” The prisoner was breathless. 

“ You are aware,” continued the doctor, “ that I am an 
anatomist. From what the sans-culottes said, you must 
have known that they are in the habit of bringing me bodies 
from the guillotine for dissection. They do it out of friend- 
ship, for they think me an excellent citizen. You need not 
shudder. I have, as I before mentioned, saved several who 
were brought to me alive—and yet, thanks to Marat, with 
whom I am intimate, I have never been in want of fresh 
bodies. I have just now one in the house. But I cannot 
pass him off for you, M. le Marquis, because he is short and 
stout, and lacks the symmetry of proportion for which you 
are remarkable. Besides he has at present no head. These 
sans-culottes are not easily deceived. I must deliver you 
into their hands alive, or show them your corpse. The only 
method I see is this: you must drink a potion I have pre- 
pared, which will render you insensible, and apparently 
dead, till to-morrow evening. When my good friends come 
for you, I will take them to the marble table where you are 
laid out like a corpse.” 

The prisoner shuddered, but after a minute said, “If you 
save me, I assure you, on my honour, your reward shall be 
princely.” 

The doctor turned his head with an expression of disgust. 

“When must I take the drink?” asked his guest. 

“« Immediately.” 

« And where shall I pass the night?” 

** As soon as you have drunk the potion, you will fall into 
a stupor, which will soon become total insensibility. I 
will then call my servant and order him to remove your 
body into the dissecting-room, and to lay it on the table.” 

The prisoner groaned. ‘“ You do not like your lodgings?” 
said the surgeon. ‘ But you will be in no condition to notice 
them when you have taken the draught.” 

“ Let me only see the room!” implored the marquis. 

“ You had better lose no time. Hark! what is that?” 
The clock struck. “One, two! they will be here in less 
than an hour.” 

“T will take the draught!” cried the prisoner in mortal 
anguish. ‘ But only let me see the room!” 

The doctor rose without reply, and taking the lamp, led 
the way, beckoning to his guest to follow him. At the 
other end of the hall they entered a passage which led to 
the dissecting-room. It was large, and furnished with wood- | 
en cases, and glasses in which were preparations in spirits 
of wine. More than one skeleton was visible, each in its 
case. Ona marble table in the middle of the room lay an 
uncovered headless corpse, mangled and bloody. The mar- | 
quis trembled so violently that he was obliged to lean against | 
the wall for support. | 

“I amuse myself here in my leisure hours,” said the doc- | 
tor carelessly. He set the lamp on the table, pushed the | 
corpse a little to one side, and pointing to the vacant place, | 
said, “ This is where you will lie.” 

‘** And who will assure me,” faltered the marquis, with a 
sudden expression of suspicion. 

“Oh, Monsieur le Marquis distrusts me!” cried the doc- 
tor. “If you knew me, I fear your confidence would not 
be greatly increased. But it is not right to take advantage 
of your ignorance. You do not remember my features, 
yet we have met before. I am Leonard Rosier.” 

The prisoner staggered back, horror-struck. 

‘I once insulted you, Monsieur le Marquis,” said Rosier. 
‘It was on the occasion of your bridal. I heard you swear 
to have my life. In truth, such an insult to a noble can only 
be washed out with blood. Take this sword—we will 
have the duel out here, if you please.” 

The weapon fell from the nerveless hand of the terrour. 
stricken wretch. “ Mercy!” he groaned; “ have mercy 











upon me!” 





‘*Do you ask mercy from a brother of Eulalie Rosier?” 

There was a shouting in the street—the sans-culottes 
were come! The guilty prisoner sank on his knees, and 
clapsed his hands, in the extremity of abject supplication. 
He crept towards the surgeon, he embraced his knees, and 
piteously implored his life—only his life! Rosier recoiled 
from his touch. 

“There is one ransom,” said he sternly. ‘Two weeks 
ago the Chateau de Verneuil was rased to the ground. I 
was on the spot; a female servant implored my protection 
for an infant boy—for your son! I saved him from the 
knives of the soldiers ; I brought him here ; he is now asleep 
in an adjoining apartment. One victim must be delivered 
up—you or he. Will you give up yourson? Decide this 
instant—your captors are at the door!” 

A loud knocking at the same instant was heard, and 
eries of “* Open, Citizen Rosier !”” 

** Decide !” thundered Rosier. ‘ Will you give up your 
son to the sans.culottes ?” 

“ Oh, I cannot—cannot die!” shrieked the miserable 
suppliant. And the marquis fell prostrate on the floor in 
the agony of his fear. 

* Contemptible wretch!” cried the surgeon. “ Take the 
life for which you have yielded everything—honour, vir- 
tue—the dignity of a man! I will stand surety with Marat 
that so base a foe can never harm the republic! Ho— 
patience there, my good friends!” And, going to the door, 
he spoke a few moments to the sans-culottes, who retired 
soon after. The life of the Marquis de Verneuil was safe 
for the present. 

‘** Leave this house !” he said, on his return to the dis- 
secting-room; ‘and I counsel you to leave Paris also. 
Your son shall be restored to his friends, or protected till 
they claim him. For years,’ he added, “I have longed for 
revenge ; but you are not a man—and I cannot feel anger 
toward you. Begone! If you are in Paris in six hours from 
this, you may fall into the hands of those who may not have 
so true an appreciation of your soldierly qualities, Monsieur 
le Marquis, as the surgeon Leonard Rosier.”—Girr, 1844. 
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TO A FAIR READER OF THE NEW MIRROR. 


I will not venture to compare 
Thy bright blue eyes 
To sunny skies ; 
Thy cheek unto 
The roses glow ; 
To raven’s wing thy bright black hair; 
Thy breast unto the snow ; 
For these 
Are weak and time-worn similies. 


Thine eyes are like—like—let me see, 
he violet’s hue, 
Reflected through 
A drop of dew. 
No, that won't do; 
No semblance true 
In ample nature can there be, 
To equal their intensity, 
Their mild ethereal blue. 
Their form might be portrayed but not their sense, 
Their flashing fire, their sok, mute eloquence. 
Tis just as vain to seek 
Through every flower to match thy beauteous cheek. 
And then thy hair, 
So beautiful, so rare, 
Raining a silken flood upon thy neck so fair ; 
Unto the plumage of a bird 
To liken such luxuriance would be most absurd. 
Thy breast of snow ; 
Is quite 
As white, 
And melts as soon with love’s warm glow— 
ut then 
Thy breast in dazzling whiteness doth remain 


Since to my mind 
I cannot find 
A simile of any kind, 
I argue thence, 
Thou art the sense 
And spirit of all excellence ; 
The charm-bestowing fount, from whence 
Fate doth dispense 
Its various bounties to the fair, 
The loveliest of whom but share 
A portion of the gifts thou well could spare. 
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The following charming verses come to us without a head— 
but they come from the “ head of Helicon”—the foun- 
tain-head, we think. We give them unnamed, as they 
stand in the manuscript. 


“O! gently touch the tuneful string 
Once more before I die ; 

And o’er my parting spirit fling, 

To nerve anew its drooping wing, 
A cheerful melody.” 


She knelt beside her harp and sung 
he songs of happier days, 
And wildly her fair fingers flung 
The sweet familiar chords among, 
And wildly sad upon her es 
Trembled those early lays. 


O! who shall tell what memories glide 
Around each bursting tone ? 
What earnest love, what blissful pride 
Had fill’d her bosom, as the bride 
Of him, that dying one? 


The song is hush’d—the harp is still— 
he struggling spirit’s fled ! 
And yet she rises not—nor will! 
For ah! that smile’s unearthly chill 
Reveals that, with her last sad trill, 
The minstrel’s soul hath sped ! 


And softly fair, with fading light, 

he calm, sweet summer even 
Looks in upon the scene of blight, 
Whence those twin spirits took their flight, 


On social wing, for heaven. 


And palest moonbeams overspread 
The couch-laid and the kneeling dead ;— 
And where those thrilling strains, 
With more than mortal tone endued, 
So late the trembling echoes woo'd, 
A cold, dread silence reigns. 


I would not rashly lift the veil 
‘That hides the future from my view ; 
Each passing moment tells its tale 
So blissfully or sadly true, 
It were no bad epitome 
Of blest or dread eternity. 


But give me Hope, and let my dreams 
Play fondly with the unborn hours, 
And I will bask in happier beams 
OF golden light ; md fairer flowers 
Than earth or earth-born e’er shall see, 
Unfold in their reality. 


Bright realm of dreams! I love to stray 
Thy ever-shifting landscape o’er, 
Or in thy liquid air away 
On the glad wings of rapture soar ; 
And seek, though haply seek amiss, 
The portal to the courts of bliss. 


And thou, fair one! thou too dost rove ; 
For often there I meet with thee, 
And hear thee warble lays I love, 
In dream-land’s wildest minstrelsy ; 
As if sweet echo now, at last, 
Flung back thy lov’d tones from the past. 


O! may I never lack the light 
Of vision’d rest, or sweet day-dreams, 
The sterner actual from my sight 
To wrap, or soften with its gleams, 
Till that last summons I receive 
Which bids me cease to dream and live. £E.H. Vv. B. 





A GRAVE SUBJECT. 


Why this ado in earthing up a carcase ? 
Ye undertakers, tell us 
Why you make this mighty stir?—Blair. 


Tue genealogy of the undertaker is of Adam; through 
the grave he traces his ancestry, and for his friend he has 
that consumptive-looking gentleman, Death. His business 
(or profession) is a holy, grave and serious one; it requires 
deep thought and a moody aspect, a melancholy vision and 
a tear. 








He is the builder of dead men’s houses, the archi- 


tect for departed mortality. He commits, with sanctity, 
“ dust to dust ;” he is the amen of man, and witnesses the 
very last release of him on life; he prepares the feast for 
worms; he is the carrier of man to his long home—the 
dead man of Scripture who is to bury the dead. 

When one dies the undertaker is sent for ; (out of com- 
pliment, he waits till he is sent for.) He attends; he weeps, 
but his tears are wiped away when his business is con- 
cluded. If he be a poet, he writes an epitaph; if he indite 
prose only, he furnishes an obituary. With him all die 
virtuous, invariably coming to the same end, and depart at 
the same door—by the natural law, not the surgeon— 
but the undertaker is entitled to the recompense of bodies. 
Alas! how he infringes on our feelings. He exposes in the 
streets the implements of the second journey; he vainly 
imagines that one is to be beckoned away from earth by a 
polished casement, or bribed by a silver plate ; he holds out 
every inducement in his power for one to die. Aware that 
the last desire of us all is to be buried decently, he shows 
us not only decent but superb attire. The weak points of 
some men are familiar to him; those who would carry all 
their notions with them, these he tempts with the vanity of 
the grave. He knows that we can carry nothing with us, 
for even our thoughts perish. In the presence of death all 
is forgotten. 

There is even aristocracy in the undertaker. He would 
not dig a grave—that business is for his scullion ; he plans, 
surveys, orders and commands. *Tis he who looks upon 
death with his arms folded, and, if the truth is certain, he is a 
special partner with death and the worm. He may, for 
aught I know, be the originator of plagues and pestilence, 
and are got up by him in dull times to help him with 
business. Who else would bury a man that died with the 
plague ? 

We may escape cholera and influenza, but death and the 
undertaker no man can dodge. The latter is prima facie evi- 
dence of the former. The patience of both these gentlemen 
may become exhausted at a long life; but the success of 
the siege is finally certain. His name can never die who 
has received immortality from the bard. Shakspeare de- 
clares that in the genealogy of the world the only “ ancient 
gentlemen” are gardeners, ditchers and GRAVE-DIGGERS. Be- 
cause his inheritance is an heirloom, to wit, a man’s body ; 
he inherits all flesh. Nature has made a will of perpetual 
effect ; none desire to break it. He who prospers on the 
dissolution of mortals must flourish. It must have been 
some miserly undertaker who made the ancient pyramids of 
heads; and the contemplation of such an one in a grave- 
yard is the surest evidence that he is counting his wealth 
and overlooking his vast possessions. The grave is never 
full; it never exclaims, “I have enough;” with as little 
modesty the undertaker replies. Those who have any anx- 
iety about a decent burial must pay court to him who looks 
to it; for unless a man, by a last will, bequeaths sufficient 
to deposit him in his ancient dust, the kites will bury him. 

The undertaker walks in the midst of death, firm in his 
step and tread ; he surveys dissolved nature with a grin, and 
looks upon a funeral as a speculation. There is to him a 
merry chime in the slow solemn sound of a muffled bell. 
These things, however, can be said of him only in the way 
of his business. As a man, and apart from worldly affairs, 
none more amiable. He is a friend to everybody. Do not 
talk of death with him, else he might compliment you with 
his card, which means a special invitation to die. Reason 
on family matters, and you will perceive he is a reasoning 
creature. He is a kind father, an endearing husband, an af- 
fectionate brother, a firm friend, a valuable citizen. He is 
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to the community what the night is to the day; when the 
day has ended, and we retire to sleep, he is the good and 
vigilant watchman, and prevents those calamities falling 
upon us which would deprive us of Christian burial. The 
houses he builds are narrow and on a sure foundation, “ for 
they last till doomsday.” I. Y¥. W. 





“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST ;” 


OR, HANDSOME MRS. TITTON AND HER PLAIN HUSBAND. 


“That man i’ the world who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in naught be trusted 
For speaking false in that.”—Henry VIII. 


I nave always been very fond of the society of portrait 
painters. Whether it is, that the pursuit of a beautiful and 
liberal art softens their natural qualities, or that, from the 
habit of conversing while engrossed with the pencil, they 
like best that touch-and-go talk which takes care of itself ; 
or, more probably still, whether the freedom with which 
they are admitted behind the curtains of vanity and affec- 


tion gives a certain freshness and truth to their views of | 


things around them,—certain it is, that, in all countries, 
their rooms are the most agreeable of haunts, and they 
themselves most enjoyable of cronies. 

I had chanced in Italy to make the acquaintance of 
5 , an English artist of considerable cleverness in his 
profession, but more remarkable for his frank good breeding 
and his abundant good nature. Four years after, I had the 
pleasure of renewing my intercourse with him in London, 
where he was flourishing, quite up to his deserving, as a 
portrait painter. His rooms were hard by one of the princi- 
pal thoroughfares, and, from making an occasional visit, I 
grew to frequenting them daily, often joining him at his 
early breakfast, and often taking him out with me to drive 
whenever we chanced to tire of our twilight stroll. While 
rambling in Hyde Park, one evening, I mentioned for the 
twentieth time, a singularly ill-assorted couple I had once 
or twice met at his room,—a woman of superb beauty at- 
tended by a very inferior-looking and ill-dressed man. 
S————_ had, previously, with a smile at my speculations, 
dismissed the subject rather crisply ; but, on this occasion, 
I went into some surmises as to the probable results of such 
pairing without matching,” and he either felt called upon 
to defend the lady, or made my misapprehension of her 
character an excuse for telling me what he knew about her. 
He began the story in the Park, and ended it over a bottle 
of wine in the Haymarket,—of course with many interrup- 
tions and digressions. Let me see if I can tie his broken 
threads together. 

“That lady is Mrs. Fortescue Titton, and the gentleman 
you so much disparage is, if you please, the incumbrance to 
ten thousand a year,—the money as much at her service as 
the husband by whom she gets it. Whether he could have 
won her had he been 


“ Bereft and gelded of his patrimony,” 





I will not assert, especially to one who looks on them as 
‘Beauty and the Beast ;’ but that she loves him, or at least 
prefers to him no handsomer man, I may say I have been 
brought to believe, in the way of my profession.” 

“You have painted her, then?” I asked rather eagerly, 
thinking I might get a sketch of her face to take with me 
to another country. 

‘No, but I have painted him,—and for her,—and it is 
nota case of Titania and Bottom, either. She is quite 
aware he is a monster, and wanted his picture for a reason 
you would never divine. But I must begin at the beginning. 

* After you left me in Italy, I was employed by the Earl 


the Vatican, and that brought me rather well acquainted 
with his son. Lord George was a gay youth, and a very 
‘look-and-die’ style of fellow, and, as much from admira- 
tion of his beauty as anything else, I asked him to sit to me, 
on our return to London. I painted him very fantastically 
in an Albanian cap and oriental morning-gown and slippers, 
smoking a narghile,—the room in which he sat, by the way, 
being a correct portrait of his own den, a perfect museum 
of costly luxury. It was a pretty gorgeous turn-out in the 
way of colour, and was severely criticised, but still a good 
deal noticed,—for I sent it to the exhibition. 

“T was one day going into Somerset-House, when Lord 
George hailed me from his cab. He wished to suggest some 
alteration in his picture, or to tell me of some criticism upon 
it, I forget exactly what ; but we went up together. Directly 
before the portrait, gazing at it with marked abstraction, stood 
a beautiful woman, quite alone ; and as she occupied the 
only point where the light was favourable, we waited a mo- 
ment till she should pass on,—Lord George, of course, rather 
disposed to shrink from being recognized as the original, 
The woman’s interest in the picture seemed rather to in- 
crease, however, and what with variations of the posture of 
her head, and pulling at her glove fingers, and other female 
indications of restlessness and enthusiasm, I thought I was 
doing her no injustice by turning to my companion with a 
congratulatory smile. 

“ It seems a case, by Jove!’ said Lord George, trying 
to look as if it was a matter of very simple occurrence 3 
‘and she’s as fine a creature as I’ve seen this season! Eh, 
old boy? we must run her down, and see where she bur- 
rows,—and there’s nobody with her, by good luck 

“ A party entered just then, and passed between her and 
the picture. She looked annoyed, I thought, but started 
forward and borrowed a catalogue of a little girl, and we 
could see that she turned to the last page, on which the 
portrait was numbered, with, of course, the name and ad- 
dress of the painter. She made a memorandum on one of her 
cards, and left the house. Lord George followed, and I too, 
as far as the door, where I saw her get into a very stylishly 
appointed carriage and drive away, followed closely by the 
cab of my friend, whom I had declined to accompany. 

“You wouldn’t have given very heavy odds against his 
chance, would you?” said S————, after a moment’s pause. 

“No, indeed!” I answered quite sincerely. 

“ Well, I was at work, the next morning, glazing a pic- 
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» to copy one or two of his favourite pictures in 





| ture I had just finished, when fhe servant brought up the 
|card of Mrs. Fortescue Titton. I chanced to be alone, so 
| the lady was shown at once into my painting room, and lo! 
| the incognita of Somerset-House. The plot thickens, thought 
|I! She sat down in my ‘subject’ chair, and, faith! her 
beauty quite dazzled me! Her first smile—but you have 
seen her, so I’ll not bore you with a description. 

“Mrs. Titton blushed on opening her errand to me, first 
enquiring if I was the painter of ‘No. 403’ in the Exhibi- 
tion, and saying some very civil things about the picture. I 
mentioned that it was a portrait of Lord George » 
(for his name was not in the catalogue,) and I thought she 
blushed still more confusedly,—but that, I think now, was 
fancy, or at any rate had nothing to do with feeling for his 
lordship. It was natural enough for me to be mistaken, for 
she was very particular in her enquiries as to the costume, 
furniture, and little belongings of the picture, and asked me 
among other things, whether it was a flattered likeness ;— 
this last question very pointedly, too! 

“She arose to go. Was I at leisure, and could I sketch 
a head for her, and when? 


“T appointed the next day, expecting of course that the 
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subject was the lady herself, and scarcely slept with think- 
ing of it, and starved myself at breakfast to have a clear 
eye, and a hand wide awake. And at ten she came, with 
her Mr. Fortescue Titton! I was sorry to see that she had a 
husband, for I had indulged myself with a vague presenti- 
ment that she was a widow; but I begged him to take a 
chair, and prepared the platform for my beautiful subject. 

“ ¢ Will you take your seat?’ I asked, with all my suavity, 
when my palette was ready. 

‘‘ « My dear,’ said she, turning to her husband, and point- 
ing to the chair, ‘ Mr. S———— is ready for you.’ 

‘I begged pardon for a moment, crossed over to Verey’s 
and bolted a beef-steak! A cup of coffee, and a glass of 
Curagoa, and a little walk round Hanover-Square, and I re- 
covered from the shock a little. It went very hard, I give 
you my word. 

“T returned, and took a look, for the first time, at Mr. 
Titton. You have seen him, and have some idea of what 
his portrait might be, considered as a pleasure to the artist,— 
what it might promise, I should rather say, for, after all, I 
ultimately enjoyed working at it, quite aside from the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Titton. It was the ugliest face in the world, 
but full of good-nature ; and, as I looked closer into it, I 
saw, among its coarse features, lines of almost feminine 
delicacy, and capabilities of enthusiasm of which the man 
himself was probably unconscious. Then a certain helpless 
style of dress was a wet blanket to him. Rich from his 
cradle, I suppose his qualities had never been needed on the 
surface. His wife knew them. 

“ From time to time, as I worked, Mrs. Titton came and 
looked over my shoulder. With a natural desire to please 
her, I, here and there, softened a harsh line, and was going 
on to flatter the likeness,—not as successful as I could wish, 
however, for it is much easier to get a faithful likeness than 
to flatter without destroying it. 

“ ¢ Mr. S———-,’ said she, laying her hand on my arm as 
I thinned away the lumpy rim of his nostril, ‘I want, first, a 
literal copy of my husband’s features. Do it with a bold 
hand and spare nothing, not even the feature you were en- 
deavouring to embellish. Suppose, with this idea, you take 
a fresh canvass ?” 

“Thoroughly mystified by the whole business, I did as 
she requested ; and, in two sittings, made a likeness of Tit- 
ton which would have given you a face-ache. He shrugged 
his shoulders at it, and seemed very glad when the bore of 
sitting was over; but theysseemed to understand each other 
very well, or, if not, he reserved his questions till there 
could be no restraint upon the answer. He seemed a capi- 
tal fellow, and I liked him exceedingly. ’ 

‘“ T asked if I should frame the picture and send it home? 
No! I was to do neither. If I would be kind enough not 
to show it, nor to mention it to any one, and come the next 
day and dine with them en famille, Mrs. Titton would feel 
very much obliged to me. And this dinner was followed 
up by breakfasts and lunches and suppers, and, for a fortnight, 
I really lived with the Tittons—and pleasanter people to 
live with, by Jove, you haven’t seen in your travels, though 
you are ‘a picked man of countries!’ 

“IT should mention, by the -way, that I was always placed 
opposite Titton at table, and that he was a good deal with 
me, one way and another, taking me out, as you do, for a 
stroll, calling and sitting with me when I was at work, ete, 
And as to Mrs. Titton,—if I did not mistrust your arriere 
penseé, I would enlarge a little on my intimacy with Mrs. 
Titton !—But, believe me when I tell you, that, without a 
ray of flirtation, we became as cozily intimate as brother 
and sister.” 





“ And what of Lord George, all this time?” I asked. 

“Oh, Lord George !—Well, Lord George of course had 
no difficulty in making Mrs. Titton’s acquaintance, though 
they were not quite in the same circle, and he had been 
presented to her, and had seen her at a party or two, where 
he managed to be invited on purpose—but of this, for a 
while, I heard nothing. She had not yet seen him at her 
own house, and I had not chanced to encounter him. But 
let me go on with my story. 

“Mrs. Titton sent for me to come to her, one morning 
rather early. I found her in her boudoir, in a negligé morn- 
ing dress, and looking adorably beautiful—and as pure as 
beautiful, you smiling villain! She seemed to have some- 
thing on her mind about which she was a little embarrassed, 
but I knew her too well to lay any unction to my soul. We 
chatted about the weather a few moments, and she came to 
the point. You will see that she was a woman of some 
talent, mon ami ! 

“ «Have you looked at my husband’s portrait since you 
finished it? she asked. 

* *No, indeed!’ I replied rather hastily—but immediately 
apologized. 

“ ¢QOh, if I had not been certain you would not,’ she said 
with a smile, ‘I should have requested it, for I wished you 
to forget it, as far as possible. And now Ict me tell you 
what I want of you! You have got, on canvass, a likeness 
of Fortescue as the world sees him. Since taking it, how- 
ever, you have seen him more intimately, and—and—like 
his face better, do you not?’ 

“ «Certainly! certainly ? I exclaimed, in all sincerity. 

“ «Thank you! If I mistake not, then, you do not, when 
thinking of him, call up to your mind the features in your 
portrait, but a face formed rather of his good qualities, as you 
have learned to trace them in his expression.’ 

“ ¢ True,’ I said, ‘ very true !’ 

* «Now, then,’ she continued, leaning over to me very 
earnestly, ‘I want you to paint a new picture, and without 
departing from the real likeness, which you will have to 
guide you, breathe into it the expression you have in your 
ideal likeness. Add, to what the world sees, what I see, 
what you see, what all who love him see in his plain 
features. Idealize it, spiritualize it—and without lessening 
the resemblance. Can this be done? 

“JT thought it could. I promised to do my utmost. 

‘ «J shall call and see you as you progress in it,’ she said, 
‘and now, if you have nothing better to do, stay to lunch, 
and come out with me in the carriage. I want a little of 
your foreign taste in the selection of some pretty nothings 
for a gentleman’s toilet.’ 

‘“* We passed the morning in making what I should con- 
sider very extravagant purchases for anybody but a prince 
royal, winding up with some delicious cabinet pictures and 
some gems of statuary—all suited only, I should say, to the 
apartments of a fastidious luxuriast. I was not yet at the 
bottom of her secret. 

“T went to work upon the new picture with the zeal 
always given to an artist by an appreciative and confiding 
employer. She called every day and made important sug- 
gestions, and at last I finished it to her satisfaction and 





mine ; and, without speaking of it as a work of art, I may 
| give you my opinion that Titton will scarcely be more em- 
| bellished in the other world—that is, if it be true, as the 
divines tell us, that our mortal likeness will be so far pre- 
served, though improved upon, that we shall be recogniza- 
ble by our friends. Still I was to paint a third picture—a 
cabinet full length,—and for this the other two were but 








studies, and so intended by Mrs. Fortescue Titton. It was 
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to be an improvement upon Lord George’s portrait, (which 
of course had given her the idea,) and was to represent her 
husband in a very costly, and an exceedingly recherché 
morning costume—dressing-gown, slippers, waistcoat and 
neckcloth worn with perfect elegance, and representing a 
Titton with a faultless attitude, (in a fauteuil, reading,) a 
faultless exterior, and around him the most sumptuous appli- 
ances of dressing-room luxury. This picture cost me a great 
deal of vexation and labour, for it was emphatically a fancy 
picture—poor Titton never having appeared in that charac- 
ter, even ‘ by particular desire.’ I finished it however, and 
again, to her satisfaction. I afterwards added some finish- 
ing touches to the other two, and sent them home, appro- 
priately framed according to very minute instructions.” 

* How long ago was this?” I asked. 

«Three years,” replied S——-—, musing over his wine- 
glass as if his story was concluded. 

“ Well—the sequel?” said I, a little impatient. 

“J was thinking how I should let it break upon you, as 
it took effect upon her acquaintances—for, understand, Mrs. 
Titton is too much of a diplomatist to do anything obviously 
dramatic in this age of ridicule. She knows very well that 
any sudden ‘flare-up’ of her husband’s consequence—any 
new light on his character obviously calling for attention— 
would awaken speculation and set to work the watchful 
anatomizers of the body fashionable. Let me see! I will 
tell you what I should have known about it, had I been 
only an ordinary acquaintance—not in the secret, and not 
the painter of the pictures. 

«Some six months after the finishing of the last portrait, 
I was at a large ball at their house. Mrs. Titton’s beauty, I 
should have told you, and the style in which they lived, and 
very possibly a little of Lord George’s good will, had ele- 
vated them from the wealthy and respectable level of socie- 
ty to the fashionable and exclusive. All the best people 
went there. As I was going in, I overtook, at the head of 
the stairs, a very clever little widow, an acquaintance of 
mine, and she honoured me by taking my arm and keeping 
it for a promenade through the rooms. We made our bow 
to Mrs. Titton and strolled across the reception room, where 
the most conspicuous object, dead facing us, with a flood of 
light upon it, was my first veracious portrait of Titton! As I 
was not known as the artist, I indulged myself in some com- 
monplace exclamations of horror. 

“ «Do not look at that,’ said the widow, ‘ you will dis- 
tress poor Mrs. Titton. What a quiz that clever husband of 
hers must be to insist on exposing such a caricature !’ 

“ ¢ How insist upon it?’ I asked. 

“ «Why, have you never seen the one in her boudoir? 
Come with me!’ 

“We made our way through the apartments to the little 
retreat lined with silk, which was the morning lounge of the 
fair mistress of the house. There was but one picture, with 
a curtain drawn carefully across it—my second portrait! 
We sat down on the luxurious cushions, and the widow 
went off into a discussion of it and the original, pronouncing 
it a perfect likeness, not at all flattered, and very soon beg- 
ging me to re-draw the curtain, lest we should be surprised 
by Mr. Titton himself. 

* * And suppose we were” said I. 

« « Why, he is such an oddity!’ replied the widow low- 
ering her tone. ‘They say that in this very house he has a 
suite of apartments entirely to himself, furnished with a 
taste and luxury really wonderful! There are two Mr. Tit- 
tons, my dear friend !—one a perfect Sybarite, very elegant 
in his dress when he chooses to be, excessively accomplished 
and fastidious, and brilliant and fascinating to a degree !— 











(and in this character they say he won that superb creature 
for a wife,) and the other Mr. Titton is just the slovenly 
monster that everybody sees! Isn’t it odd! 

* «Queer enough” said I, affecting great astonishment; 
‘ pray, have you ever been into these mysterious apartments ?” 

“‘ © No !—they say only his wife and himself and one con- 
fidential servant ever pass the threshold. Mrs. Titton don’t 
like to talk about it—though one would think she could 
scarcely object to her husband’s being thought better of. It’s 
pride on his part—sheer pride—and I can understand the 
feeling very well! He’s a very superior man, and he has 
made up his mind that the world thinks him very awkward 
and ugly, and he takes a pleasure in showing the world that 
he don’t care a rush for its opinion, and has resources quite 
sufficient within himself. That’s the reason that atrocious 
portrait is hung up in the best room, and this good-looking 
one covered up with a curtain! I suppose this wouldn’t be 
here if he could have his own way, and if his wife wasn’t 
so much in love with him!’ 

“This, I assure you,” said S———, “is the impression 
throughout their circle of acquaintances. The Tittons them- 
selves maintain a complete silence on the subject. Mr. 
Fortescue Titton is considered a very accomplished man, 
with a very proud and very secret contempt for the opinions 
of the world—dressing badly on purpose, silent and simple 
by design, and only caring to show himself in his real char- 
acter to his beautiful wife, who is thought to be completely 
in love with him, and quite excusable for it! What do you 
think of the woman’s diplomatic talents?” 

“JT think I should like ‘to know her,” said I, “ but what 
says Lord George to all this?” 

“T had a call from Lord George not long ago,” replied 
S———-, “and for the first time since our chat at Somerset- 
House, the conversation turned upon the Tittons. 

“ ¢ Devilish sly of you!’ said his lordship, turning to me 
half angry, ‘why did you pretend not to know the woman 
at Somerset-House? You might have saved me lots of trouble 
and money, for I was a month or two finding out what sort 
of people they were—feeing the servants and getting them 
called on and invited here and there—all with the idea that it 
was a rich donkey with a fine toy that didn’t belong to him!’ 

“ © Well! exclaimed I— 

“ ¢ Well !—not at all well! I made a great ninny of my- 
self, with that satirical slyboots, old Titton, laughing at me 
all the time, when you, that had painted him in his proper 
character and knew what a deep devil he was, might have 
saved me with but half a hint ? 

*¢ ¢ You have been in the lady’s boudoir then !” 

“ ¢ Yes, and in the gentleman’s sanctum sanctorum ! 
Mrs. Titton sent for me about some trumpery thing or other, 
and when I called, the servant showed me in there by mis- 
take. There was a great row in the house about it, but I 
was there long enough to see what a monstrous nice time 
the fellow has of it, all to himself, and to see your picture 
of him in his private character. ‘The picture you made of 
me was only a copy of that, you sly traitor! And I suppose 
Mrs. Titton did’nt like your stealing from hers, did she—for, 
I take it that was what ailed her at the exhibition, when 
you allowed me to be so humbugged 


“Thad a good laugh, but it was as much at the quiet 
success of Mrs. Titton’s tactics as at Lord George’s discom- 
fiture. Of course, I could not undeceive him. And now,” 
continued S————, very good-naturedly, “just ring for a 
pen and ink, and I'll write a note to Mrs. Titton, asking 
leave to bring you there this evening, for it’s her ‘ night at 
home,’ and she’s worth secing, if my pictures, which you 
will see there, are not.” N. P. W. 
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RANDOLPH AND OWEN. 


Mr. Owen, one day, broached a new subject, which 
put his previous assertions in the shade. He was speak- 
ing of the great advance in knowledge during the present 
century, and concluded a eulogy on the mental powers of 
man, thus: 

“ The fact is, I am perfectly convinced that some of the 
younger gentlemen present will live to see the day when 
mankind will discover the principle of vitality itself !” 

** What!” said I, ‘‘ and live for ever ?” 

“Yes,” replied he, with the most provoking composure, 
“and why not? Is it more extraordinary than it would 
have appeared to ‘any person one hundred years ago, if he 
were told that a large vessel could be propelled against 
wind and tide, and without the aid of sails, ten or twelve 
miles an hour ?” 

** Do you mean to assert,” said I, “ that the two cases 
are parallel ?” 

“T do,” replied he. 

“ Then,” said I, ‘ either your reasoning is lamentably 
deficient in logic, or you pay our mental perceptions a very 
poor compliment. What propels the boat—is it not steam ? 
What makes the steam—is it not fire and water? If you 
extinguish the fire, will not the boat stop? if you light it 
again, will it not goon? Now, let me ask you, if J cut 
off your head, will you not die? but if I put it on again, 
will you regain life? Where, therefore, is your parallel 
case ?” 

“ Well,” said he, “ perhaps it is not a perfect comparison ; 
but take another. Are you not aware that in Egypt, by 
artificial heat, the people make thousands of chickens?” 

“Worse and worse,” replied I; “* you must take us all 
for children. I presume every one of us has heard of the 
fact you state, but you forget to tell us who furnishes the 
eggs. Only show me the man who can make an egg, and 
I shall then agree to your parallel case.” 

The company laughed heartily at the ridiculous position 
in which false logic had placed the New-Lanark philoso- 
pher, and he became a little irritated and said : 

**T now perceive that you are arguing for victory and not 
for truth; that you wish merely to enjoy a joke at my ex- 
pense, and, therefore, I propose that we change the subject 
to less important topics.” 

“ Mr. Owen,” replied I, “if you were not so good-na- 
tured a man I should say you are the most presuming dog- 
matist I ever met with. Here you, an atheist by your own 
confession, give free expression to your sentiments in a com- 
pany of professing Christians, and then, forsooth, you must 
charge us with being the opponents of truth, whilst you are 
its advocate. Now, I tell you very frankly, that I am glad, 
even on your own account, for this exposure of the utter 
absurdity of your whole theory, because, if you are not en- 
tirely lost on the barren mountains of unbelief, you may yet 
be induced to seek for the only path which will lead you to 
truth.” 

He received this rebuke with great complacency, merely 
remarking : 

“ Well, well, you know I never quarrel about opinions ; 
we will, therefore, ‘ agree to differ,’ and part good friends.” 

The day on which he departed from New-York for Eng- 
land I walked with him to the steamboat wharf, alone, 
and, just before we reached it, I said : 

* You are now about to leave America, probably never 
to visit it again; and this, also, may be our last meeting. 
You and I have argued so often, and disputed so much 
about your grand ‘ doctrine of circumstances,’ and all my 





predictions of your utter failure in America having come 
true, I think you ought now to have the candour to admit 
that you are convinced of your errours.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied he, ** with his ever complacent 
smile, ‘ you know I have no pride of opinion, that I despise 
it, and that I would most freely admit my errours if I be- 
lieved myself to be wrong ; but, so far from this being the 
case, I assure you, on my honour, I am more thoroughly con- 
vinced than ever of the truth of my doctrines. However, 
one thing I will admit; that is due to you. When I first 
arrived in this country, I told you that I considered the 
Americans the most enlightened people in the world, and 
the United States the very best theatre to exhibit my plans 
upon. I now take all that back. I admit my mistake, and I 
pronounce the people to be the most bigoted to their own silly 
opinions of all Christendom, and the United States the very 
worst place in which to attempt any reformation of exist- 
ing evils. But, sir, 1am going to Europe, and for what ? 
To save England from destruction! No man but myself 
understands her disease and her cure, and you will soon 
hear that the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel have 
sent to consult me ; for they know, also, that J am their sole 
dependence !” 

“ Good-by, then,” said I; ““I now entirely despair of 
your cure. You are determined to be a monomaniast to 
the end of the chapter.” 

Years have since passed away, but I have not yet heard 
that either the Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert Peel has 
called in this “* modern philosopher” to aid them in bring- 
ing back old England to her former prosperity. I should 
think, from the occasional notices which I see of my quon- 
dam friend in the newspapers, that even with the “ radi- 
cals” his doctrine of “ circumstances” is at a discount. 
From whence, then, is he to derive his immortality? Only, 
I fear, as a landmark, hereafter, to point out to others the 
rock upon which he made shipwreck of his faith. 

Now let us contrast for a moment the result of the la- 
bours of Elizabeth Fry and of Robert Owen, during the 
twenty years which have elapsed since I was introduced to 
them both in London. She, guided by Christian ‘truth and 
impelled by Christian love, has been the means of reform. 
ing hundreds of the most degraded of her sex, and her 
exertions have not been confined to her native land. She 
has travelled extensively on the continent of Europe, not 
for pleasure, but to extend Christian advice and Christian 
sympathy to the inmates of prisons, and to endeavour to 
enlist the aid of the higher classes in carrying on this good 
work, 

He, after having endeavoured most assiduously to con- 
vert others from the faith of their fathers, and teach them 
to decry the oracles of the living God, can point to no prac- 
tical benefit which he has ever conferred on human kind, 
and in his old age he finds himself a mere cipher in that 
world which he had the vanity to imagine he was to fill 
with the glory of his name. 

Mr. Randolph was a very marked “ Zion” during this, 
his first visit to London. He received great attention from 
the most distinguished nobility, who were delighted with 
his extraordinary conversational powers, and these civilities, 
thus heaped upon him, gave him very evident satisfaction. 

A short time before I left London, we dined together at 
the Marquis of L——’s, where we met a party of the most 
agreeable people. Among them were a learned professor 
of Cambridge University, and that venerable Irish patriot, 
the late Sir John Newport. I mention these two in parti- 
cular, as the professor was quite astounded at Mr. Ran- 
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whether literary, political, or local; whilst good Sir John 
regarded, with an incredulous smile, Randolph’s assertion 
that he had-never been in Ireland. 

“ Well, my dear sir,” said he, “I wish to heaven you 
would inoculate some of our Irish absentees with your ad- 
miration of poor Ireland, and induce them to obtain, by ob- 
servation, one quarter the information which you have 
learned from men and books. I frankly confess to you, 
that I do not believe there is one of them in London 
whom you could not easily puzzle by a few home ques. 
tions.” 

I ought to have mentioned, in its proper place, that our 
card of invitation said, “a quarter past seven.” I said to 
Randolph that this meant eight o’clock, and that we need 
not be at the house earlier. 

“Sir,” replied he, “ punctuality to engagements was 
one of the lessons taught me by my mother, (God bless 
her,) and I have always made it a rule to comply lite- 
rally with the terms of an invitation. We must be there 
at the time specified, sir; late enough, in all conscience, 
for dinner.” 

We went accordingly, and when we arrived, just as the 
clock struck the quarter, the servants most politely stared 
at us, said nothing, but looked wonders, and quietly ushered 
us into the drawing-room, where we found nobody. The 
marquis had not yet reached home from the house of lords ; 
and the other guests, more fashionable than ourselves, added 
the usual half-hour’s grace to the appointed time. By and 
by the marchioness, a most fascinating woman—and good 
as she was fascinating—made her appearance, apologizing 
for her late toilet, which Randolph met by an amusing 
counter-apology for our republican punctuality, saying, 
that we had gained a decided advantage over the other 
gentlemen, by thus monopolizing her company to ourselves. 
At eight o’clock all were assembled, and dinner was an- 
nounced. Randolph was given the post of honour, next to 
the marchioness, and at first thought he would be obliged 
to offer his services to carve—a duty which he by no means 
coveted,—but, to his inexpressible relief, the dishes were 
one by one removed to a side-table, where the servants 
performed the manual Jabour, and afterwards handed round 
each dish, properly carved, to the guests. The conversa- 
tion soon became very animated, and took a political turn, 
Mr. Randolph was questioned closely on American affairs, 
and answered freely and fully. He candidly admitted what 
he considered to be the mistakes committed by the framers 
of the constitution, the greatest of which, he said, was the 
abolition of the Jaws of primogeniture. Some of the gen. 
tlemen thought this rather a strange complaint from a re. 
publican, although quite agreeing with him in principle ; 
and before we separated, they had nearly mistaken him 
for an aristocrat. The Cambridge professor was so much 
interested in the conversation he walked home with us 
after the party broke up, and remained with us until two 
o’clock in the morning, closely questioning Randolph about 
American affairs. Randolph and myself were as much 
surprised at his knowledge of the United States, as he had 
been at Randolph’s knowledge of England. I met no one 
in London who seemed to have taken more pains to gain 
correct information of everything American, and who had 
so much confidence in the success of the great experiment, 
a republican government. At parting, he gave us a very 
warm invitation to visit him at Cambridge, which I was 
obliged to decline for want of time, but which Mr. Randolph 
availed himself of subsequently. 

We spent several days together, visiting the public build- 
ings of London, and his previous intimate knowledge of 











their history and localities, rendered him an invaluable 


guide. He could not endure the hacknied showmen, who 
make it a business to wait upon visiters, and recite, for pay, 
their well-learned lesson. ‘Take your fees, sir, and be- 
gone, we want not your services,’ he would say in- 
dignantly to the astonished guide; who, however, would 
still follow us, as if he could not concientiously pocket’ the 
money without having earned it. At Westminster Abbey, 
just as we entered its venerable walls, the solemn organ 
from the chapel sounded in our ears, and Randolph said to 
me: 

* Come, my friend, let us worship together for once, and 
perhaps only once, in this glorious receptacle of the great, 
the wise, the mighty of the earth; and, whilst we kneel in 
prayer to our Almighty Father, let us reflect, as our eyes 
rest on the sculptured tombs of kings and statesmen, that 
‘ vanity of vanities, all is vanity saith the preacher. ” 

We accordingly attended prayers, and most audibly and 
solemnly did Randolph repeat the responses. His figure, 
his voice, his solemnity of manner, were so striking, the 
persons present eyed him with no small curiosity, and 
I caught even the reverend clergyman’s gaze more than 
once fixed upon him; but he noticed them not, so com- 
pletely were his feelings enlisted in the simple services of 
the altar. After we had examined and criticised all the 
most striking monuments, he said to me: 

“ Now, come, and I will show you the most imposing of 
all the ‘mementos’ in this great national mausoleum; not 
for grandeur of design, nor beauty of sculpture, but for the 
greatest simplicity. Look down, sir, on these two plain 
slabs,”—and he pointed to two very plain tomb-stones,— 
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“there, sir, lie the remains of William Pitt and Charles 
James Fox ; the two great master-minds, the two most illus- 
trious rivals of the age. In my opinion, sir, it exhibits a 
correct taste in the designer to use their simple initials 
alone, W. P., C. J. F., as an all-sufficient eulogy. The con- 
trast is so great, sir, between these humble slabs and yonder 
splendid monuments to kings and princes, we turn with 
disgust from that species of fame which can be transmitted 
to posterity by the aid of gold, to this, which requires no 
‘fancied urn’ to secure its immortality.” 

The monument in the poet’s corner, to the memory of 
Gay, displeased him very much from its flippancy : 

“ Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now | know it.” 

From Westminster Abbey we proceeded to St. Paul's, 
and after an arduous journey, reached the inside of the ball, 
There we sat, and joked and moralized for half an hour, 
looking down upon the thousands and tens of thousands of 
pigmies who were traversing the narrow streets, and gazing 
over the apparently illimitable extent of London. 

“T shall leave some evidence of our visit here,” exclaim- 
ed Randolph, pulling out his card-case, and placing two or 
three of his cards, “ Randolph of Roanoke,” in a crevice of 
the ball. I never heard whether the bishop of London, or 
the dean of St. Paul’s, appropriated this visit to himself ; 
but the next time I enter the ball, I mean to search for these 
mementos of our elevated téte-d-téte. 

Mr. Randolph abandoned none of his peculiarities of dress 
whilst he was in London. He walked the streets there as 
unconcernedly as he used to do in Washington, utterly 
careless of the curiosity he excited by his strange appear- 
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ance. Several times, when I walked with him, the people | 


would stop and gaze at him, but this never annoyed him. He 
did not seem to notice it. If the topic of conversation in- 
terested him, he would stop occasionally, no matter how 
public the spot was, and deliver one of his “ extemporane- 
ous flashes,” and then walk quietly on, without paying the 
slightest regard to the shrugs of the passing strangers. He 
appeared to be intimately acquainted with all the bye streets, 
lanes and alleys of London, and whenever we had any 
great distance to walk, he initiated me into all the short 
cuts, which none but Londoners are supposed to know. u. 





JOTTINGS (from the Intelligencer.) 

Dr. Howr.—It will be a curious piece of news to you that 
our countryman Dr. Howe (lately married and gone abroad) 
has been stopped on the borders of Prussia by a Cabinet order, 
and of course is shut out from so much of the Rhine as lies (if 
my geography serves me) between Coblentz and Cologne. 
‘This special edict on the part of a king with a standing army 
of two hundred thousand men is no small compliment to 
Dr. Howe’s consequence ; but perhaps it would interest your 
readers to be made acquainted with the cetera intus. 

About ten years ago I had the honour (and as such I shall 
always treasure the memory) of sharing Dr. Howe's lodgings 
at Paris for some months. He was then employed in learning 
that system of instruction for the blind upon which he has 


since grafted improvements that have made him a separate |! 


fame among philanthropists. Phiianthropy seems to be his 
engrossing and only mission in life, however; for, though giv- 
ing the most of his day to the objects of his special errand, he 
found time to make himself the most serviceable man in 
France to the cause of Poland. The disasters of Warsaw had 


filled Paris with destitute refugees, and distinguished men || 


who had shared in that desperate battle were literally house- 
less in the streets. Our common breakfast-room was thronged 
with these unfortunate patriots, and, with noble liberality, Dr. 
Howe kept open table for all who came to him—many of 
them to my knowledge getting no food elsewhere, and, among 
others, Lelewel, the distinguished poet and patriot, coming in 
one morning to ask a breakfast, as I well recollect, after hav- 
ing slept out a winter’s night in the street. Lafayette was at 
that time at the head of the Polish committee, and Fenimore 
Cooper (whose generosity to the Poles should be chronicled, 
as well as the devotion of his time and taients to the cause) 
shared with Dr. Howe the counsel and most efficient agency 
of the benevolent old man. At this time a sum of money was 
raised to be sent, with some important and secret despatches, 
to the Poles who had fled into Prussia, and Dr. Howe offered 
to be the bearer. I went with him to the Messagerie and saw 
him off in the diligence, very little suspecting the dangerous cha- 
racter of his errand. He arrived at Berlin, and, after passing 
the evening abroad, returned to his hotel and found a couple 
of gens-d'armes in his room. They informed him that he must 
accompany them to the police. ‘The doctor understood his po- 
sition in a moment. By a sudden effort he succeeded in 
pitching both the soldiers out of the room and closing the 
door, for it was all-important that he should gain time to de- 
stroy papers that he had about him. The gens-d’armes com- 
menced a parley with him through the bolted door, which re- 
sulted in a compact that he should be let alone till morning, 
on condition of his agreeing to go with them peaceably at day- 
light—they keeping sentry outside. He had no light, but he 
passed the night in tearing into the smallest possible fragments 
the important papers and scaking them in water. Among his 
papers, however, were two or three letters from Lafayette to 
himself which he wished to preserve, and after examining the 
room he secreted these in the hollow of a plaster cast of the 
king which chanced to be there, and so saved them; for, 
though the minute fragments were picked out and put together 
again, (as he subsequently discovered,) he wrote to a friend at 
Berlin six months after, who went to the hotel and found the 
secreted letters safe in the plaster king’s kecping ! 
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At dawn Dr. Howe opened his door, and was marched im- 
mediately to prison. By chance, on the evening of his arrival, 
|he had met an American in the entry of the hotel who had 
jaeeapniped him, and the next day came tocall. From the 
mysterious manner in which the people of the house denied 
| all knowledge of what had become of him, this gentleman sus- 
| pected an arrest, and wrote to Mr. Rives, our then minister to 

France, stating his suspicion. Mr. Rives immediately demand- 
| ed him of the Prussian government, and was assured in reply 
| that they knew nothing of the person in question. Mr. Rives 
| applied a second time. Dr. Howe had now been six weeks in 
| solitary confinement, and at the end of this period he was 
| taken out in silence and put into a carriage with closed win- 
| dows. ‘They drove off, and it was his own terrible belief for 
' the first day, that he was on his way to Siberia. By the light 
| through the covering of the carriage, however, he discovered 
that he was going westward. The sudden transition from 
| close confinement to the raw air, threw him into a fever, and 
| on the third day of his silent journey he begged to be allowed 
to stop and consult a physician. They refused. On the next 
morning, while changing horses, a physician was brought to 
the carriage-door, who, after seeing the prisoner, wrote a cer- 
; tificate that he was able to proceed, and they again drove on. 
| That day they crossed a corner of the Hanoverian dominions, 
and, while stopping for a moment in a village, Dr. Howe 
saw the red coats of some officers, and by a bold attempt 
escaped from his guards and threw himself on their protection. 
They quietly restored him to the Prussians, and the carriage 
drove on once more—his guard finally setting him down at 
Metz, on the borders of Prussia, with orders never to enter 
, again the Prussian dominions. At present he is at Baden- 
Baden, and Mr. Everett is engaged in a negotiation, through 
the Prussian minister at London, (Chevalier Bunsen,) for the 
revocation of the Cabinet order and permission for a simple 
citizen of the United States to show his bride the Rhine! Mr. 
Greene, our consul at Rome, who is now in New-York, informs 
'me that Dr. Howe is also on the black list of the king of 
| Naples—of course as a general champion of liberty. 

Dr. Howe’s first reputation, as is well known, was made as 
| a Philhellene in the Greek revolution. He left this country 
| entirely without means, having just completed his studies in 
| surgery, and worked his passage to Greece. He entered the 
| service as surgeon, and soon gained the highest promotion— 
| serving part of the time on board the armed steamer command- 
‘ed by Hastings—the only fault found with him being (as a 
| Hanoverian comrade of his told me at Paris) that he would be 
| in the fight, and was only a surgeon when the battle was over. 
| His whole career in Greece was one of gallant acts of bravery, 
| generosity, and self-sacrifice, as represented by his companions 
| there—and if he could ever be made to overcome the unwil- 
| lingness with which he speaks of himself, his history of personal 
| adventure would, without doubt, be one of the mosi curiously 
| interesting narratives in the world. Dr. Howe’s slight person, 
| delicate and beautiful features and soft voice, would give one 
| the impression that he was more at home in his patient labour 
| of winding light through the labyrinth of the sense-imprisoned 
| Laura Bridgman ; but a more fiery spirit, and one more reluc- 
| tant to submit to the details of quiet life does not exist, and the 
| most trying service he has ever done in the cause of philan- 
| thropy, I sincerely believe, is this discipline of his tumultuous 
| energies to the patient teaching of the blind. He is stilla 
| young man—not yet forty, 1 believe. I could not trust my 
admiration and affection to say more of his character than the 
giving of this simple statement of facts. 

WANDERINGS ON THE SEAS AND SHORES OF AFRICA.—I 
read with much interest yesterday the first number of a new 
serial book of travels published in this city. Itis called “ Wan- 
derings on the Seas and Shores of Africa,” and the copyright 
is taken out dy Mr. Bacon, (brother of the eminent clergyman 
of that name at New Haven,) who I presume is the author. 
He went out as Colonial Physician to Liberia, and the work 
embodies his adventures for three years. In an account which 
he gives of his preparations for the enterprise, he says: * By 
| various means I sought to secure myself against the special 
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dangers of African life. For five years | trained myself in a 
peculiar course of abstinence, hardship, and pedestrian exer- 
cise. From my 18th to my 23d year I ate no meat and no part 
of any animated thing, under a conviction acquired in my 
early life from some of my miscellaneous readings that a pure 
vegetable diet would prolong the life of man, and exempt him 
from most of “the ills that flesh is heir to.” During much of 
this period, I also rigidly abstained from tea, coffee, alcohol, 
and tobacco, as excitants and exhilarants ultimately injurious 
to the human system, in whatever quantities taken. I discard- 
ed the use of a soft bed, generally sleeping upon a hard couch 
or upon still harder boards, with window open throughout the 
year, in the earnestness of my endeavors to rid myself of all 
those luxurious comforts which I believed adapted only to en- 
ervate the body, to unfit it for the hardships of a life of labour 
and adventure, and to render it the more liable to the attacks of 
disease. I took many pedestrian tours, braving alike the heat 
and sunshine of summer and the cold storms of winter, in a 
dress the same in all seasons. For some years I rarely passed 
three days together without walking several miles, often 
through pathless woods and over rough rocks and mountains, 
I look back on these indulgences of a wilful spirit of experi- 
ment as boyish follies, which subjected me to much needless 
bodily suffering and mental trial, and wasted much time and 
strength which might have been employed in more normal 
modes, with greater benefit to myself and others.’’ Mr. Bacon 
passed nine or ten months at Cape Palmas, nearly two months 
at Sierra Leone, two months on the Gambia, two months on | 
the Senegal, and made numerous voyages along the coast of | 
Senegambia and Guinea, from the Desert of Sahara to the } 
Gold Coast, visiting missionary stations, slave factories, trading | 
places, and native towns before undescribed. He presents 

new facts on the subjects of the Slave Trade, Colonization, | 
Christian Missions, African Commerce, &c., and gives the re- | 
sults of medical practice in the peculiar diseases of the coast, | 
with observations on the natural history of those little-explored 

regions. From this specimen number it promises to be full of 
information, and it is written in a kind of frank autobiography, | 
which is extremely readable and entertaining. He states, by | 
the way, in his preface, that, “after many delays and disap- | 
pointments, he finds it necessary to publish his book on his | 
own pecuniary responsibility—the present state of the book- | 
trade being such as to prevent him from disposing of the copy- | 
right at any advantage in the ordinary way, to the booksellers | 
and publishers.” So interesting a book as this wanting a pub- | 
lisher is a pretty strong exponent of the need of some amend- ! 
ment to the law of copyright. 





FLOATING NEWS AND CulT-cHaT.—The New-York “ Ameri- | 
can,” after quoting from what the editor calls “ the agreeably | 
gossipping New-York correspondent of the Intelligencer,” re- | 
marks that “ this correspondence is not, to be sure, very relia- | 
ble for matters of fact””—which is very like disparaging a hasty | 
pudding for not being a rump steak. This style of criticising 

things by telling what they are not, suits the “ American” in 

the two respects, that it is both easy and oracular. But 1 
should prefer to be tried rather by what I undertake to do, | 
which is certainly not to send you simply “ matters of fact.” | 
To wait for the winnowing of error and exaggeration from 
truth, would be to send you a correspondence as stale as some | 
of the columns in which I am found fault with. I profess | 
nothing of the kind. I send you the novelty and gossip of the | 
hour, and you, and all others (except those who are “nothing 
if not eritical’’ and must find a fault) take it as they take what 
they hear in their day’s walk—as material for conversation 
and speculation, which may be mere rumour, may be truth. 
Iam happy to amuse a New-York editor, but I do not write 
for one so near my sources of information. I write with only 
such of your subscribers in my eye as are not resident in New- 
York—who want a gay daguerreotype of the floating news 
and chit-chat of the hour, such as they would have gathered 
by observation and conversation, if they had passed in New- 
York the day on which I write. Loose as is all this ministry 
to the love of news, however, I will lay any bet which I could 
have the conscience to take from that editor, that, comparing 








paragraph by paragraph with his own paper, for twenty col- 
umns, I will find more misstatements in his than in my own— 
though you would think by his criticism that he never com- 
mitted an error in his life. 

GENERAL GREENE.—An exquisite copy was shown me 
yesterday by our scholarly and talented consul at Rome of 
the medal voted by Congress to his grandfather, General Greene, 
in commemoration of the brilliant Southern campaign and 
the concluding Batile of Eutaw. It is a fine portrait of the 
gallant old man, and the device on the reverse side, represent- 
ing the Spirit of Liberty bringing blessings to the South, is 
admirably executed. The two field-pieces presented to the 
hero by Congress at the same time are still left by his family 
in the repository at West Point. The grandson, Mr. Greene, 
is obliged to reside abroad for his health, but his acquirements 
and contributions to the North American Review and other 
periodicals do credit to his country, and it could be wished 
that, as a tribute at least to the memory of one of the gainers 
of our independence, he might have a more lucrative post 
abroad than a nominal consulship. Mr. Greene is married to 
a lovely young Roman lady, who has lately distinguished 
herself as an artist. 

SINS OF CORRESPONDENCE.—And, apropos of my sins of 
correspondence, I find that propriety begins to require that all 
words signifying exhilarating drinks must henceforth be de- 
cently disembowelled : that cobblers must be written c 8, 
and julaps j 8, slings s s,and punches p 8. 
I have had three letters and one poetic appeal addressed to me, 
remonstrative against my shameless mention of these iniqui- 
tous beverages in so exemplary a paper as the Intelligencer. 
I consider this an exponent of the leading enthusiasm of the 
era, and willingly give way. One of my rebukers attacked 
me more particularly for what he considered a slighting allu- 
sion to the coming of Father Mathew to America. To this, 
n intention, at least, I plead not guilty. I revere the char- 
acter of that great reformer, and I consider his mission sacred 
and salutary. My submission shall be more emphatic, if 
necessary. 

EnGLisu soncs.—I have seen the first sheet or two of a 
most beautiful edition of Barry Cornwall’s “ English Songs,”’ 
publishing by Ticknor, of Boston. I have for some time had 
the only copy I could hear of in the country, and I congratu- 
late the lovers of verse on the chance of possessing one of the 
most delicious feasts of poetry ever put under covers. It will 
be out in a few days. 

Macreavy—draws well, and the town is fully occupied in 

discussing why he only astonishes and never moves the feel- 

|ings of his audience. He is a most accomplished player, and 
| in these days, when theatrical criticism can neither help nor 
| harm an actor, he can pursue the even tenor of his style with 
little interruption. 

ITALIAN OPERA.—The Italian Operatic Company have con- 
| cluded their engagement. Antognini and Madame Majocchi 
| rather grew upon the liking of the musical, but altogether it 

was an indifferent affair, exceedingly well-patronized—owing, 
| probably, to the admirable excellence of the orchestra. 
| LonGFELLOw—a poet who combines genius and workman- 
| like finish--is in New-York, under the care of Elliot the ocu- 
list. I trust he will keep an undamaged pair of eyes, though 
the loss of sight would turn a great deal of new-light inward 
upon his mind—as it did upon Milton’s—and be a gain to the 
glory of his country. 

WarM DAY IN OCTOBER.—I am ministered to while writ- 
ing to-day by the most deliciously-tempered autumn air that 
ever intoxicated the heart of a ripening grape. I only lament 
that the distinct pleasure I feel in every pore and fibre will 
not be channelled into the nib of my pen and flow to you in 
rhetoric. The wind is a little northerly, however, and it may 
bring you a sample. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS.— Weir's great national painting, the 
“ Embarcation of the Pilgrim Fathers from Delf-Haven,” is now 
open for exhibition at the rooms of the Academy of Design, corner 
of Broadway and Leonard-street. The present is the only op- 
portunity that our citizens will have of seeing this fine picture. 
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SERENADE. 


Open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me! 

The cool balmy breeze 
Is abroad on the sea! 

The moon, like a queen, 
Roams her realms of blue, 

And the stars keep their vigils 
In heaven for you. 

Ere morn’s gushing light 
Tips the hills with its ray, 

Away, o'er the waters, 
Away and away! 

Then open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me ! 

While the moon’s in the sky, 
And the breeze on the sea! 


Open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me ! 

In the voyage of life, 
Love our pilot will be! 

He will sit at the helm 
Wherever we rove, 

And steer by the load-star 
He kindled above ! 

His shell for a shallop 
Will cut the bright spray, 

Or skim, like a bird, 
O’er the waters away ; 

Then open thy lattice, love— 
Listen to me, 

While the moon ’s in the sky, 
And the breeze on the sea ! 





TO THE LADIES. 


WE have nothing to write about, this morning, ladies !— 
quite nothing! We presume you know that the crocus yel- 
low and the blue of your own eyes are the fashionable 
colours; that Middleton cuts his slippers low behind for 
such ladies as know what is becoming to the foot; that the 
late strain after economy is yielding to a rebound of extrava- 
gance, (consequently, this winter, you can wear nothing teo 
gorgeously sumptuous ;) that ruinous bracelets are utterly in- 
dispensable to wrists with a swan’s neck in them, and that 
the New Mrrror (pardon us!) is of the fashionable crocus 
tint without, and as “blue” within as is bearable by the 
copyrighted and intoxicating benightedness of beauty. If 
you had sent for us to your boudoir and ordered our memory 
spread out upon a silk cushion, we could tell you no more. 

If you are interested at all in ws,—we are having, this 
morning, our little private mope, with no possible flight of 
fancy beyond the ends of our fingers. We have been sit- 
ting here two hours making Caryatides to hold up some spilt 
ink on our blotting-paper—(rather nicely drawn, one of 
them, and looks like a Greek girl we saw at Egina.) ‘Then 
we have had a reverie on political economy—musing, that 
is to say, whether we should wear a ring on our right hand, 
(which belongs to the working classes,) or on the left, which 
is purely an ornamental idler, born but to be gloved and kept 
gentlemanly. Now what do you think on that subject? 
Here is this most virtuous and attached right hand of ours, 
an exemplary and indefatigable provider for himself and the 
other members of our family, who has never failed to bring 
bread to our mouths since we placed our dependance on 
him, and why should he not be ornamented and made trim 
and respectable, first and foremost! He is not defiled by his 
work. He is clean when he is washed. He is made on the 
same model as the idle dangler opposite, and though he could 
do very well without that same Mr. Sinister Digits, there 
would be no “ living” for Mr. Sinister Digits without him ! 
Most meritorious worky! Put the ring on his forefinger ! 

Um! it does not look so well on that hand! There is a 
dingy groove on the inside of the second finger, (which you 
would not remark, perhaps, but for the conspicuousness of 
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the jewel)—a nasty soil of an ill-effaced ink-spot, made by 
a quill. Faith! it calls attention to “the shop,” and would 


do so in good company! He must work in gloves if he is 
to be observed! And the ring is not so becomingly carried, 
as by that other plumper and more taper gentleman, whose 
joints, with less dexterity, look supple and, truth to own, 
more suitable ! 

No—no! “ Take back the ring!” The bee works hard 
enough to have his pick of wings, but he would only be cum- 
bered with the butterfly’s. Indulgence forever to the orna- 
mentals! Money to the ladies whether you have it or no! 
Credit to the dandies! And, befitting brown bread and plain 
blessings for the labour-stained right hands of society—our 
own among the worky-most and least complaining ! 

We have been ring-mad since the mummy’s ring (men- 
tioned in the last Mirror) was slipped upon our finger, and 
we have pulled out from our store of relics a huge emerald (in 
whose light is locked up a history) and it was of the wear- 
ing of it that we mused in this morning’s mope of idleness. 
The world is set in a solid emerald, says the Mahomedan— 
“the emerald stone Sakhral, the agitations of whose light 
cause earthquakes.” We would make a pilgrimage (if our 
“ travels” would sell) to see the great “ mother of emeralds” 
worshipped by the Peruvians in the Valley of Manta—big 
as a gourd and luminous at murk midnight, (or so they say.) 
Excuse us, when we meet you, if we proffer our left hand 
for courtesy, for on the fore-finger of that sits our agitated 
emerald—the right hand kept, unrewarded by your touch, 
to serve you only. Adieu—till they are dead who are to 
die, (one a minute,) ere another Saturday—for, at the close 
of our overflowings into your cup, this sad thought runs 
over! And if, in the midst of our trifling, Providence mi- 
nisters such thoughts to us, they can scarce be unseasonable, 
passed on, in the same company, to you! 








POSTSCRIPT. 

Oh Major Noah! Oh Express Otis! Do you think we 
have “ Sampson’s hair, Milo’s strength, Scanderberg’s arm, 
Solomon’s wisdom, Crosus’s wealth, Tully’s eloquence, 
Gyges’ ring, Perseus’ Pegasus, Gorgon’s head, Nestor’s 
years”—that we can achieve all you credit to us! We did 
not write the article on “ hat” in a foregone Mirror, and we 
are not the New-York correspondent of the Providence 
Journal—(though many thanks to that kind Providence 
Daily for many favours.) No, oh Major! No, oh Otis! 
Few things are smoother in this world than the under side 
of our right arm, polished with perpetual quill-chasing—but 
there are things in the world we have not written, we 
soberly aver! Spes sibi quisquis. 

Many thanks to the Knickerbocker for its cool Willis-and- 
Water! Oh heavens, dear Ollapod, don’t dilute us! If you 
want your damsels written to, trot them out, and give us a 
fair per-centage on the product—but don’t wire-draw us! 
We are as fine as we can bear our weight—Experiment 
proves! “ No more on’t an thou lov’st me !” 

Health to the lady in Mississippi who sends us some most 
canonical and irreproachable verse wasted on a theme out 
of the dictionary. Half the battle in poetry, is choosing a 
good subject, oh bright lady! Take a leaf out of your heart, 
(for you must have loved somebody,) and embroider it that 
way, and it will do. 

We salute the author of “Cheap Boarding-houses and 
True Love” and desire to hear more of him. 

Miss Cushman’s poetry is good, as is most she does and 
it is in the approved copy-drawer. She should write a play, 


and play it. Her talents are ample for great success in 
dramatic literature. \ 





























